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PREFACE 


History is the Preceptress of Life 

because the Historian is intellec- 
tually, culturally, spiritually, mor- 
ally superior, loving with an equal 
fraternal love every human being 
without exception; 

because the Historian, as a result 
of his superiority and love, rises con- 
stantly and steadily above all preju- 
dices of race, of religion, of caste, of 
class, of nationality, recording and 
judging individual and collective hu- 
man events of all epochs, of all 
places—whether those which for 
their extraordinary beauty excite ad- 
miration, or those which for their 
extraordinary ugliness excite horror 
— with the greatest impartiality, 
having but one objective: Truth, the 
Truth which is the eternal essential 


[1] 


light of Wisdom, and the eternal 
ideal generatrix of Justice. 

Indeed, if the peoples, in every 
stadium of their existence, were not 
by the Historian daily made cogni- 
zant of Truth, they could never be- 
come wise; they could never know 
Good and Evil, Virtue and Vice; 
they could never think, feel, act ac- 
cording to Justice; they would for- 
ever remain in a state of animal-like 
ignorance; they would forever re- 
main the “‘varying and huge beast 
unconscious of its strength’ de- 
scribed by the philosopher-martyr 
Tommaso Campanella. 

And blind Self-love, or Egoism, 
worthy son of Ignorance; and Tyr- 
anny (false power), Sophistry 
(false science), Hypocrisy (false 
love)—namely, the three extreme 
evils (the triple lie) which have root 
and fomentation in blind Self-love; 
and War, Envy, Deceit: and all the 
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other evils which are derived from 
the three extreme evils, would con- 
tinue to predominate over the Earth, 
would continue to keep Humankind 
eternally submerged in the abyss of 
barbarism, of “‘sighs, wails, and 
deep sorrows’ in the tenebrous In- 
ferno of Dante. 

The Author of this History of the 
Italian Risorgimento, mindful of the 
philosophical rules above set forth 
and clearly defined, aware of the 
duty which upon the Historian im- 
poses his divine mission of edifica- 
tion, has therefore recounted the in- 
dividual and collective events, which 
with this History he proposes to re- 
count, just as they came to pass, that 
is, according to Truth; and he has 
judged them just as they deserved to 
be judged, that is, according to Jus- 
tice. 

Thus he has given, with omnipo- 
tent freedom of thought and with 
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purity of heart, a contribution to the 
cause of civilization, a contribution 
which he believes will be of immense 
advantage not only to the genera- 
tions of today, but also to the gen- 
erations which will succeed one an- 
other, evolving from century to cen- 
tury, even to those predestined by 
the marvelous laws governing the 
Universe to attain the acme of per- 
fection in Life’s every field of en- 
deavor. 


Chicago, Spring, 1929. 


LUIGI CARNOVALE. 
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CHAPTER I 


The beginning of Austrian mili- 
tary violence in Italy. The rock 
hurled by the boy Balilla preludes 
the epopee of the Italian Risor- 
gimento (1746). 


Charles VI, Emperor of Austria (171 1- 
1740), some time before his death violated 
the Salic Law, issuing an edict known as 
Pragmatic Sanction, whereby he appointed 
his first-born daughter Maria Theresa as heir 
to the throne. 

The European Powers — France, Spain, 
Prussia, and Bavaria—, which upheld the 
Salic Law, did not immediately oppose the 
arbitrary act of the autocratic sovereign. 
They opposed it only after his death, saying 
clearly and succinctly to Maria Theresa that 
she could not usurp the rights belonging to 
‘the masculine sex. 

The lady turned a deaf ear, and with 
charming nonchalance obeyed the conveni- 
ent will of her august parent. 
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Then the four objecting Powers resorted 
to more persuasive means. They proclaimed 
emperor of Austria one of the most legiti- 
mate pretenders to the throne — Charles 
Albert of Bavaria, who assumed the name 
of Charles VII—and sent him, accompanied 
by a great army, to Vienna, to take pos- 
session of the crown “in the presence of 
God and the people’. 

At the approach of her rival Maria The- 
resa became frightened. She fled, taking 
refuge in Hungary. The Hungarians re- 
ceived her affectionately, offered her their 
support, and swore, together with the 
faithful Austrians, to recover for her the 
kingdom. | 

Soon England and Holland joined the 
Austrians and Hungarians, and later Carlo 
Emanuele III of Savoy followed suit. 

Between the two groups flared out a war 
which lasted for some time. After battles 
favorable now to one side, now to the other, 
the decisive victory was gained finally — 


near Piacenza, Italy—by the supporters of 
Maria Theresa. 
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The Rock of the Boy BALILLA 


The French and Spaniards were obliged 
to abandon Italy, where the last battles of 
the war had taken place. 

Thus Maria Theresa could ascend the 


throne unmolested. 


The Austrian army, emboldened by such 
success, swooped down on Genoa, “‘to pun- 
ish her’’ for having sided with those in favor 
of the masculine sex. 

The city was not at all prepared for such 
a blow. Nevertheless, she attempted resist- 
ance. But she was threatened with instant 
destruction by fire and steel; so, to prevent 
the catastrophe, those who governed Genoa 
bethought them of no better expedient than 
peaceably to consign to the enemy the keys 
of the city gates. 


The Austrian troops, mad with the desire 
for vengeance, thirsting for booty, yelled 
with insane joy. They rushed in, they plun- 
dered, they became drunken, they insulted, 
they “committed depravities which have no 
counterpart in history’. And, as if all this 
were not enough, they demanded 20,000,- 
000 lire ‘‘as war indemnity’. To the citizens 
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who implored clemency the Austrian gen- 

eral replied cruelly that “they merited worse 

treatment’’, and that he would “‘despoil them 

of even the shirts on their backs, leaving 

them only their eyes that they might weep’’. 
The scourge lasted three months. 


On the afternoon of December 5, 1746, 
while Austrian soldiers were dragging some 
pieces of artillery through the thickly-popu- 
lated Portoria district, the street gave way 
in certain places under the weight of a huge 
mortar. Finding it difficult to proceed, the 
exasperated troopers ordered the citizen by- 
standers to lend help. The Genoese flatly 
refused. Whereupon the infuriated sol- 
diers, cursing savagely, assaulted the citi- 
zens, reviling them and pommeling them 
mercilessly with fists, clubs, and swords. 


A youngster—Giovan Battista Perasso, 
nicknamed Balilla—, furious at the cruel 
mauling administered by a trooper, boldly 
seized a rock, and—shouting, “‘I’ll kill you!” 
—hurled it vigorously at the bully. 

The missile struck the soldier on the head, 
felling him to the ground. 
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The boy’s daring act animated his elders. 
In a twinkling a violent hail of stones began 
to descend on the Austrians. The bells 
sounded the tocsin. The Genoese in their 
homes heard: they were electrified. Arm- 
ing themselves hastily, for they had imme- 
diately grasped the import of the alarm, 
they rushed out precipitously and faced their 
enemies, crying: ‘Long live Genoa! Hur- 
rah for Liberty!” 

The fight—hot, obstinate, bloody—lasted 
five days. The oppressors were finally over- 
come, put to flight, pursued and dispersed. 

A little later the commoner Giovanni Car- 
bone, in the name of the Genoese citizens, 
returned the keys of the city to the doge and 
other supreme magistrates of the Republic 
with these memorable words: 

*““Gentlemen, here are the keys which you 
so lightly gave to our enemies. In the fu- 
ture guard them well, for they have been re- 
covered with our blood.” 
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CHAPTER Il 


The dismemberment and re- 
partition of Italy in 1815. The 
lion’s share to Austria. The 
Carboneria. 


By the treaties formulated at the Congress 
of Vienna, Italy was dismembered and re- 
partitioned in the following manner: 


the KINGDOM OF SARDINIA (Sar- 
dinia, Piedmont, and Liguria) to Vittorio 
Emanuele I of Savoy; 


the STATE OF LOMBARDY-VENETIA 
(Lombardy, Venice, the territories com- 
prised between the rivers Po and Ticino and 
the Adriatic Sea, the ancient Republic of 
Ragusa, the valleys of Valtellina, Chiavenna, 
and Bormio) to Austria; 


the GRAND DUCHY OF TUSCANY to 
the Austrian Prince Ferdinand III of Lor- 


raine; 
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the DUCHY OF MODENA AND REG- 
GIO to the Archduke Francis IV, cousin of 


the emperor of Austria; 


the DUCHY OF LUCCA to Maria Louisa 


of Bourbon; 


the DUCHIES OF PARMA, PIACENZA, 
AND GUASTALLA to Maria Louisa, 
daughter of the emperor of Austria and sec- 
ond wife of Napoleon; 


the ROMAN STATE to the Pope; 


the KINGDOM OF THE TWO SICILIES 
to Ferdinand | of Bourbon; 


the REPUBLIC OF SAN MARINO, 
under the protection of the Pope; 


the CANTON OF TICINO to the Swiss 


Confederation; 


the PRINCIPALITY OF MONACO to 
the Grimaldi-Montignon, under the protec- 
tion of the king of Sardinia; 
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The Dismemberment of Italy 
the ISLAND OF MALTA to England; 
CORSICA to France. 


Austria, who directly and indirectly had 
received the lion’s share, reserved also the 
right to the military occupation of Ferrara 
and Comacchio. 

The effects of such dismemberment and 
repartition on the beautiful but unfortunate 
peninsula may easily be imagined. There 
were iniquitous laws, surtaxes, persecutions, 
spoliations, wrongs of all kinds—all the evils — 
that to this day are characteristic of those 
imperialistic governments which, without 
the slightest scruple, place private dynastic 
interests before the well-being of the people. 


Fortunately the Italians were no longer 
willing to play the réle of thoughtless sheep 
as in the past. The ideas propagated by the 
French revolution and the extraordinary 
events of the era of the Napoleonic wars had 
quickened minds and awakened consciences 
grown torpid after so many centuries of 
servitude. In the mountains of Calabria and 
the Abruzzi had been formed a secret society 
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known as the Carboneria,’ composed of the 
most vigorous and progressive men of those 
rugged and generous regions, in order to pro- 
mote and defend by every means and at any 
cost the independence and unity of the 
Patria (the Mother Country). Before the 
Vienna Congress the society numbered 800,- 
000. A little later the membership had 
swelled to nearly twice that number. Citi- 
zens of all ages, of every walk in life, had 
enrolled, and continued to be enrolled. 

In the first years the Carboneria limited 
itself to the cautious and patient work of 
preparation and training. Only in 1820, 
having become sufficiently mature and 
formidable, more by virtue of its well co- 
ordinated and disciplined moral and intel- 
lectual strength than because of the num- 
ber of adherents, the society began that 


1 The Carboneria (Society of Charcoal-Burners), cele- 
brated Italian political organization, founded about 1812, 
received this appellation because the first meetings were 
held near a coal-pit in the mountains, and also because 
many members were charcoal-burners. In substance the 
Carboneria was Free-Masonry transported from the 
realm of the purely theoretical (philosophic humani- 
tarianism) to practical activity for the purpose of de- 
manding and obtaining from the government the most 
complete constitutional liberties culminating in the unity 
and independence of Italy. 
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series of practical arduous struggles which, 
after fifty years of martyrdom, were to 
culminate in the greatest civil conquest of 
the century, namely, in the return of Rome 
to Italy—become a united and independent 
nation—and in the subsequent definite 
downfall of the temporal power of the 
Popes. 
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The revolution of 1820 in the 
Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. 
Austria, with the brute force of 
her soldiery, imposes the tyranny 
of the Bourbons on the Italian 
patriots who are fighting for lib- 
erty. Persecutions and condemna- 
tions (1821). 


In the year 1820 a revolution broke out 
in the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, where 
the tyranny of the Bourbons raged execrably 
— plotting against, restricting, strangling 
every breath of liberty. On the morning of 
July 2, 1820, the detachment of Italian sol- 
diers stationed at Nola and Avellino rose up 
in revolt (the Carboneria had penetrated 
even into the ranks of the army) crying: 
“Hurrah for the Constitution! We want the 
Constitution!” 

The cry of rebellion ran like lightning 
throughout the kingdom, rousing and thrill- 
ing the people. Ardently it was repeated; it 
seemed the mighty roar of a tempestuous 
ocean. 
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On the night of July 6, 1820, it was ru- 
mored that the Calabrian general Guglielmo 
Pepe—an energetic, resolute patriot, univer- 
sally esteemed—had placed himself at the 
head of the revolutionary movement. This 
report added fuel to the fire. That very 
night the leaders of the Carbonari of Naples 
presented themselves at the royal palace and 
demanded the Constitution in the name of 
the people and the army. 

Ferdinand I replied with the typical arro- 
gance of tyrants. The Carbonari let him 
* have his say. When he had finished they 
turned and went in dignified and proud 
silence. 2 

But a few moments later an immense 
throng of fraternizing citizens and soldiers 
ran shouting up and down the streets of 
Naples. 

The Bourbon heard and trembled. Sleep 
was impossible, and before dawn he had 
published the following manifesto: 

“Since the general desire of the nation 
for a constitutional government has mani- 
fested itself, full willingly do we give our 
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consent, promising to make known the bases 
of the Constitution within eight days.” 

But the insurrectionists were not satisfied, 
were not appeased. They knew that in 1812 
Ferdinand I had willingly enough conceded 
a Constitution in Sicily, only to abrogate it 
later in secret. Hence they exacted a more 
concrete and positive guarantee from him. 
They demanded that he swear by the Gospel 
to grant the Constitution; that he give Gen- 
eral Pepe the command of all the military 
forces of the State; that he entrust to a pro- 
visional Committee the business of arrang- 
ing a meeting of the Congress. 

The Bourbon was obliged to make a vir- 
tue of necessity; he yielded. 

Thus General Pepe, who was at Monte- 
forte, made a triumphal entry into Naples, 
on July 9, 1820. 

And that very evening the poet Gabriele 
Rossetti’ sang: 


“At last you have come—you have come, 
O longed-for day! 


1 Gabriele Rossetti—born at Vasto (Abruzzi) in 1783, 
died in London in 1854—was the father of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, the celebrated English poet and painter, founder 
of the Pre-Raphaelite School. 
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Everything around us shines 
With new joy. 
Redemption of our country 
On every brow is written. 
This time I do not dream; 
I dream no more, O Liberty!”’ 


On July 13, 1820, in the private chapel of 
the royal palace, in the presence of General 
Pepe, the provisional Committee, and the 
ministers and dignitaries of the Court, Fer- 
dinand | promulgated the Constitution and 
solemnly swore to maintain it, delivering an 
emphatic address which ended with these 
words: 

“O God Omnipotent, who with infinite 
wisdom canst read our souls, who knowest 
the future—if I speak falsely, or if I shall — 
repudiate my oath, do Thou in this instant 
direct upon my head the thunderbolts of Thy 
vengeance!” 

Every one was deeply touched. But Ga- 
briele Rossetti, who had acclaimed in verse 
the “‘promised’’ Constitution, now saluted 
the “sworn” Constitution with a prophetic 
hymn which expressed anything but faith 
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in the oath of the Bourbon king, as the 
strophes here reproduced indicate: 


“Citizens, we now rest secure 
In the shade of our gathered laurels, 
But with fists grasping our dreaded swords 
We watch over our native land. 


He who wisely forestalls the fool 

In times of peace prepares for war; 
Let peace smile on our faces, 

But let war rage in our hearts.” 


In the meantime the events of Naples had 
preoccupied not a little the crowned heads 
of Europe. Francis I, emperor of Austria, 
and his colleagues of Russia and Prussia 
met at Troppau, a city of Silesia, in October, 
1820, to discuss the grave situation. They 
were not long in coming to an agreement 
and deciding upon a course of action. They 
enjoined Ferdinand I to abrogate imme- 
diately, ‘‘possibly by conciliative means’, 
the Constitution he had promulgated. 

Ferdinand I informed them that this was 
impossible “‘by conciliative means’’. 
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Then the three monarchs met again in De- 
cember, 1820, at Laibach, capital of Car- 
niola, this time with representatives of the 
other European Powers, to “‘remedy’’—thus 
declared Prince Metternich, Austrian prime 
minister—‘the internal conditions of the 
Kingdom of Naples’”’. 

The Bourbon wrote them secretly, beg- 
ging them to invite him to the Congress, 
where he would explain his action and sug- 
gest the most efficacious means of repress- 
ing the liberal spirit of the Neapolitans. 

He was called. And, since the Constitu- 
tion he had promulgated forbade his leaving 
the Kingdom without the permission of Par- 
liament, he was obliged to swear that, upon 
reaching Laibach, he would uphold the cause 
of the people. 

““At the Congress’’, he said, “I will defend 
the occurrences of last July; I will state 
firmly that the Constitution is necessary to 
my kingdom; I will demand peace—my con- 
science and my honor thus compelling me.” 

This oath netted Ferdinand I the desired 
authorization. Before starting out he ap- 
pointed his son Francis as regent, with the 
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title of Vicar. But Ferdinand I forgot his 
oath as soon as he reached Laibach, and 
made haste to explain that the Constitution 
had been wrested from him by force; that he 
considered the obligations assumed in behalf 
of the rebels to be null and void; that mili- 
tary occupation of the kingdom was the only 
effectual means of restoring and strengthen- 
ing the absolute sovereignty of the mon- 
archy. 

The anointed of the Lord heard and ap- 
proved. And on February 9, 1821, through 
their Metternich, who loved the Italians as 
one loves smoke in the eyes, they decreed the 
immediate and complete reéstablishment of 
the Bourbon government in Southern Italy. 

The Neapolitan Parliament replied by de- 
ciding to wage war. An Austrian army 
immediately appeared on the frontier. 

Gabriele Rossetti incited all Italy to action 
against her invading enemies. 


“Arise! Why yet delay? 
You sleep, Italy? Ah, no! 
The dawn of Liberty 


Has risen on your hills. 
[23] 
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Arise! Check the course 
Of the invading foe. 

O slave of your slaves, 
Once you were queen! 


Unsheath your sabre bravely; 

On your brow replace the helmet. 
Arise! Between life and death 
Now hangs your destiny.” 


But, thanks to the treacheries of the Vicar 
prince, to whom the Neapolitans had in- 
genuously entrusted the command of their 
armies, the Austrians met with little re- 
sistance. They entered the city easily on 
March 13, 1821, and with much pomp re- 
consigned to Ferdinand I| the sceptre of 
despotism. 

The perjured king immediately made use 
of his power, wreaking his base vengeance 
in true Bourbon fashion. By means of ser- 
vilely-obliging abject judges he condemned 
the finest citizens to death, to imprisonment, 
to exile. He confiscated their properties. 
He disbanded the army, and placed the de- 
fense of the throne in charge of several bat- 
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talions of Swiss mercenaries and 35,000 
Austrian soldiers. 

The makeshift foreign police completed 
the nefarious work begun by the tyrant, 
committing abuses, offenses, horrible out- 
rages. 

Ferdinand I retained them in the Kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies until he departed this life, 
execrated by all, one fine day in 1825. 

His successor, Francis I, although coarser, 
more bestial and ferocious, could not long 
endure them. They were too heavy a bur- 
den. They had bled the public treasury, and, 
consequently, the people. Hence he was 
obliged to send them away, albeit reluct- 
antly, comforting himself with the hope that 
they would return at the first indication of 
new ‘‘craziness” on the part of the Car- 
bonari. 
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CHAPTER IV 


The revolution of 1821 in Pied- 
mont. Austria, with the brute 
force of her soldiery, imposes the 
tyranny of the House of Savoy on 
the Italian patriots who are fight- 
ing for liberty. Persecutions and 
condemnations. 


The example of the Neapolitan Carbonari 
was followed by their brothers in Piedmont. 

In January, 1821, the students of the Uni- 
versity of Turin adorned their breasts with 
the cockades symbolizing the Naples Con- 
stitution, and improvised a demonstration 
exalting liberty in the streets of the city. 

The police assaulted the demonstrators 
(young men, all unarmed), maltreated them, 
and forced them to withdraw. 

But such coercion, instead of restraining 
them, excited them all the more. 

The demonstrations were repeated in Tu- 
rin and in other cities of Piedmont; and they 
assumed an eminently revolutionary char- 
acter at Alessandria, where the citizens and 
soldiers rose up in revolt (March 10, 1821), 
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crying: ‘Long Live Italy! Long live the 
Constitution!’ 

Vittorio Emanuele I of Savoy—king of 
Sardinia, Piedmont, and Liguria—‘‘an en- 
emy of liberal ideas’, rather than yield to 
the insurgents, preferred to abdicate (March 
13, 1821) in favor of his brother Carlo 
Felice. But, since the latter was at Modena 
at the time, the cadet Prince Carlo Alberto 
of Savoy-Carignano was appointed as tem- 
porary regent. The prince, goaded to imme- 
diate action by the events, that same night 
(March 13, 1821) promulgated the Consti- 
tution; appointed a provisional Cabinet with 
Count Santorre di Santarosa—the deus ex 
machina of the revolution—as its head; and 
promised to maintain and, if necessary, de- 
fend all the concessions made. 

But Carlo Felice, most bitter enemy— 
even worse than his brother—of every lib- 
erty, became furious when he learned of the 
cadet prince's action, and issued from Mo- 
dena an energetic proclamation with which 
he declared the conceded Constitution null 
and void. Moreover, he commanded Carlo 
Alberto to resign the regency at once and to 
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betake himself to Novara where the troops 
that had remained faithful to the absolute 
monarchy would be assembled, under the 
leadership of General Sallier della Torre. 

The cadet prince obeyed. And the Car- 
bonari, who had expected at least a show of 
resistance against the despotic impositions of 
the new king, assailed him with cries of 
“Traitor!” 

An army of 30,000 men, mostly Aus- 
trians, invaded Piedmont, discomfited the 
Constitutionalists, and reéstablished the re- 
actionary government of the House of 
Savoy. 

Carlo Felice, aping the Bourbon of Naples, 
began to persecute harshly the supporters of 
the Constitution. Two partisan tribunals, 
expressly instituted (one for civilians, an- 
other for the military), condemned more 
than a thousand persons to very severe 
penalties. 

Santorre di Santarosa fled. Four years 
later he died at Sfacteria, where he had gen- 
erously fought for the independence of 
Greece. 
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Carlo Alberto, instead, repaired first to 
Tuscany; then he went to Spain, where he 
took sides against the people who, like the 
Italians, were struggling to liberate them- 
selves from the yoke of servitude. There 
he took part in the assault on the Trocadero 
(with the fall of this fortress the Spanish 
Constitution was also crushed), distinguish- 
ing himself greatly. Thus he reéntered into 
the good graces of Carlo Felice. 

In the meantime the Austrian troops 
called by the House of Savoy occupied Pied- 
mont. Such occupation lasted until Septem- 
ber, 1823, and cost the treasury—the poor, 
that is—the considerable sum of 18,000,000 
lire; to say nothing of the vexations, extor- 
tions, and humiliations to which the citizens 
—guilty only of having loved and desired 
liberty—were subjected by the depraved im- 
perial military. 
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CHAPTER V 


Austria, with the brute force of 
her soldiery, imposes her own 
tyranny on the Italian patriots of 
Lombardy-Venetia who are fight- 
ing for liberty. Persecutions and 
condemnations (1820-1821). 


If Austria dealt so barbarously with the 
Italians who were subject to the tyrants and 
petty tyrants whom she merely protected, it 
is easy to imagine, then, with what fierce- 
ness she attacked the Italians thrown directly 
into her rapacious claws by the treaties of 
the Vienna Congress! 

The Carbonari had founded in Milan, in 
1818, a journal entitled Il Conciliatore (The 
Conciliator), edited by Silvio Pellico —a 
pleasing writer, an educator of lofty ideals, 
and a gentle but forceful patriot. 

The ostensible aim of the paper was to 
“‘conciliate, in the field of literature, not the 
loyal and the false, but all the sincere lovers 
of truth’’; its recondite purpose was to point 
out to the Italians the way of redemption. 
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But the patriots had reckoned without 
their host. In Lombardy-Venetia the Aus- 
trian government (the host), besides the 
enormous contingents of troops armed to the 
teeth, had put into operation a special de- 
partment of police in which predominated 
secret agents and spies of every kind, su- 
perlatively villainous and sly. 

Hence the Austrian government was not 
long in discovering “that which was con- 
cealed in the literary discussions of Il Con- 
ciliatore’, and on September 3, 1819, this 
journal was suppressed. Then the govern- 
ment began to molest odiously the founders 
of the paper, the editors, the collaborators 
and contributors, and all those noble hearts 
and brilliant minds that had, or were sus- 
pected of having, any connection whatsoever 
with the periodical. 

In the meantime the revolution in Naples 
had burst forth, and the Carbonari of Lom- 
bardy-Venetia could not remain indifferent. 
They thrilled and exulted. The more bold 
openly declared their sympathy and solidar- 
ity with their brothers of the South. They 
even attempted to imitate them. But they 
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were speedily silenced by their prepotent 
dominators. 

Hundreds of citizens — Pellico himself, 
and many of his friends, among them — 
were arrested, reviled, subjected to indigni- 
ties. Some were put to death; others were 
dragged in chains to the Spielberg, a gloomy 

~ fortress in Moravia, and there thrown into 
narrow, dark cells that were filthy and damp, 
and left in the custody of ignorant, vulgar, 
surly keepers. Others succeeded in escaping 
to free and hospitable countries. 

The poet Giovanni Berchet, who had been 
one of the most brilliant contributors to Il 
Conciliatore, and one of the most ardent 
conspirators, sadly exclaimed while in exile: 


‘Immense are the woes of Italy, 
Inexhausted is her sorrow! 


She desired liberty, but foolishly 

Trusted her princes, and to their oaths 
Dared entrust her aspirations. 

Her princes have betrayed her, 

They have surrounded her with perfidies, 
They have sold her to the foreigner. 
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Disbanded are her legions; 
Closed are the lips of the sages, 
Chained are the feet of the just!” 


After a time, the captives in the Spielberg 
were fortunate in having the penalty of 
death commuted into imprisonment. Some 
were sentenced to ten years of incarceration, 
others to fifteen, and others to twenty. 

The tortures they suffered with heroic res- 
ignation were described “‘without rancor” by 
Silvio Pellico in his admirable book Le mie 
Prigioni (My Prisons), which brought down 
upon Austria the execration of the world, 
while it procured for the victims of her 
tyranny immortal fame as “martyrs of the 
ltalian Risorgimento’’. 
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CHAPTER VI 


The revolutions in the Duchy of 
Modena and Reggio and in the 
Roman State (1831). Austria, 
with the brute force of her sol- 
diery, imposes the tyranny of one 
of her princes and that of the 
Pope on the Italian patricts who 
are fighting for liberty. Persecu- 
tions and condemnations. 


For ten years the reaction raged. But it 
could not extinguish the fervor of liberty 
that stirred the volcanic breasts of the 
Italians. 

The revolution, crushed in the south and 
north, broke out in the center of the penin- 
sula. Ciro Menotti, a patriot of noble and 
firm aims, had succeeded in preparing a re- 
volt in the Duchy of Modena and Reggio, 
where the Austrian Francis IV went so far 
in his tyrannical practices as to fasten the 
political prisoners with chains and collars of 
iron to the floors of their subterranean cells 
which the infiltration of water had rendered 
damp and deadly. 
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The revolution in the duchy was to have 
burst forth between the fourth and fifth of 
February, 1831. But on February 3 the 
ducal police, having been informed by the 
spies, began to arrest a few suspected citi- 
zens. 

Ciro Menotti realized that there was no 
time to lose. Immediate and energetic ac- 
tion was necessary. He assembled the chief 
conspirators in his house that very night— 
February 3, 1831—and with them prepared 
for the arduous struggle. But suddenly the 
Austrian Francis IV, with 800 men and two 
batteries, pounced upon the luckless patriots. 
The house was surrounded and attacked with 
shot and shell. The conspirators heroically 
defended themselves for a long time, but 
they were finally overcome by the tyrant’s 
superior numbers and arms. 

Ciro Menotti, wounded and bleeding, was 
taken prisoner with his companions. 

Francis IV, crazed with joy at his vic- 
tory, on the following morning sent this cyn- 
ical, laconic message by special courier to 
the governor of Reggio: 
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“The revolution broke out last night. Send 
me the hangman. 
—Francis.”’ 


In the meantime the revolution had burst 
out also in Bologna. The mob had torn 
from the governor’s palace and then shat- 
tered the pontifical coat-of-arms, substituting 
the white, red, and green flag of Italy. The 
_representative of the Holy See had been 
driven out of the city. The Bolognese had 
declared the temporal power of the Popes 
abolished and had nominated a provisional 
commission whose function was to an- 
nounce and arrange the political elections, 
and to form a definite constitutional govern- 
ment. 

The vehement impetus of Bologna “The 
Learned”’ in a flash spurred the other cities 
of Central Italy to action. Romagna, the 
Marches, and Umbria proclaimed themselves 
free. The Austrian Francis IV took alarm; 
he no longer felt safe in Modena. He fled, 
accompanied by a swarm of secret police 
and by the hangman, dragging with him Ciro 
Menotti in chains ‘‘as hostage’. Repairing 
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to Mantua—a city belonging to Lombardy- 
Venetia and, consequently, to Austria—, he 
placed himself under the direct protection of 
his cousin, the emperor. 

Towards the first of March, 1831, great 
Austrian armies invaded the Duchy of Mo- 
dena and Reggio and the Roman State. They 
encountered the revolutionists who were 
comparatively few in number, armed poorly 
and disciplined worse. The Austrians over- 
came them easily and reinstated the tyrants. 
Thus Francis IV reéntered his dominions on 
March 9, 1831, nursing diabolical thoughts 
of vengeance. 

In fact, he established forthwith a special 
tribunal for passing sentence on all those 
who by taking up arms or by being accesso- 
ries to ‘occult plots’ had participated in the 
revolt. 

Ciro. Menotti was the first to be con- 
demned. He was hanged May 26, 1831, on 
a bastion of the citadel. The patriot bore 
the extreme penalty with virile stoicism. 

On that day the lawyer Vincenzo Borelli 
“perished by the cord” because he had drawn 
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up the document which declared Francis IV 
deposed from the throne. 

More than five hundred patriots who had 
fallen into the clutches of the special tribunal 
were speedily condemned: some to death, 
others to imprisonment for life. And more 
than a thousand saved themselves by taking 
the sad road of exile. 

Not less cruel was the fate of the revolu- 
tionists in the Roman State. Pope Gregory 
XVI (Mauro Cappellari)—irascible, intran- 
sigent, enemy of every human liberty—filled 
the jails with sterling citizens; ‘“‘made use 
of the executioner without stint’; and, to 
support the tyranny in him personified, for 
seven years maintained several thousand 
Austrian soldiers in his territories (the Ro- 
man State) at the expense of the public 
treasury. These soldiers committed their 
customary outrages, waxing even more fero- 
cious than usual, for they were fanatically 
inebriated by the certainty that they were 
fighting for the honor and glory of their new 
emperor’ and of the Vicar of Christ. 


1 Ferdinand I, who succeeded Francis I in 1835. 
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Thus Italy fell once again—more of a 
slave, more abject, more derided than before 
—under the bludgeon of her tyrants within 
and without. | 

Thus the Carboneria brought to a close on 
the field of action—unhappily, but fruitfully 
—its noble historical cycle. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Mazzini, Gioberti, and other 
great Italians, with their aposto- 
late of thought and action, mould 
the new national consciousness 
and compel the tyrants and petty 
tyrants of Italy to concede the 
benefits of liberty to the op- 
pressed people. Austria only, 
scornful .and defiant, continues 
obstinately to oppress, with ever- 
increasing cruelty, the Italians of 
Lombardy- Venetia. 


But not in vain had the magic word Lib- 
erty echoed high and clear along the shores 
of the Tyrrhenian, the Ionian, the Adriatic 
Seas, and on the heights of the Alps and 
Apennines, stirring and stimulating the peo- 
ple, firing them with new courage and en- 
thusiasm. 

Not in vain had thousands of noble hearts 
sublimely suffered martyrdom and braved 
death for the sake of the Patria. 

From the sacred ruins of the revolutions 
of 1820, 1821, and 1831, rose Giuseppe 


Mazzini—like a mighty, austere, solemn 
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divinity—with the fatidical motto of the So- 
ciety (La Giovine Italia, or, ““Young Italy’) 
he had founded at Marseilles in 1832: ‘“‘God 
and the People—Liberty, Equality, Human- 
ity, Independence, Unity”’. 

Others came forward: Vincenzo Gioberti, 
Alessandro Manzoni, Cesare Balbo, Mas- 
simo D’Azeglio, Francesco Domenico Guer- 
razzi, Giovan Battista Niccolini, Terenzio 
Mamiani, Antonio Rosmini, Giuseppe Giu- 
sti, Gino Capponi, Cesare Cantu, Niccold 
Tommaseo, Giuseppe Montanelli, Federico 
Sclopis, Ignazio Petitti, Giacomo Durando, 
Carlo Cattaneo, Giuseppe Ferrari, Daniele 
Manin, Ruggiero Settimo, Camillo Benso di 
Cavour, Alessandro Poerio, Giuseppe Gari- 
baldi, and many more. There were philoso- 
phers, poets, jurists, economists, statesmen, 
historians, heroes—all turned, in filial devo- 
tion, with the living light of their minds and ~ 
the vibrant throbs of their hearts, to their 
beloved Italy, who was still in that pitiful 
condition which Giacomo Leopardi — the 
peerless poet of sorrow—had noted and 
sculptured with refulgent verses in one of 
his magnanimous lyrical ecstasies: 
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“O Country mine, I see the walls and arches, 

And the columns and the simulacra and 
the lonely 

Towers of our Ancestors; 

But the glory I do not see, 

I see not the laurels and Man arms with 
which were laden 

Our ancient fathers. Now thou art dis- 
armed. 

Bare is thy brow, bare is thy breast. 

Alas! How many wounds, ; 

What lividity, what blood! Oh, in what 
state I behold thee, 

Majestic woman! I ask of Heaven 

And of the world: ‘Tell me, tell me, 

Who has reduced her to this? And, worse 
still, 

With chains her arms are laden, 

So that—locks all disheveled, without a 
veil— 

She sits upon the ground, neglected and 
disconsolate, 

Hiding her face between her knees, and 
WEEps.. 

O weep, for well thou mayst, Italy mine, 
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Born to conquer peoples 
In happy and in evil times. 


If thine eyes were two living fountains, 

Thy tears could never 

Equal thy ruin and thy shame; 

For once wert thou mistress, but now only 
a miserable servant. 

Who, speaking or writing of thee, 

And remembering thy past pride, 

Does not say: ‘Once she was great; now 
she is not the same’? 

Oh, why? why? Where is thine ancient 
strength, 

Where are thine arms, thy valor, and thy 
constancy ? 

Who has ungirded thy sword? 

Who has betrayed thee? What cunning 
or what effort 

Or what mighty power 

Served to despoil thee of thy robe and 
golden fillet? 

How didst thou fall, and when, 

From such eminence to depths so base? 

No one battles for thee? None of your sons 
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Defend thee? Arms! Give me arms! I 
alone 

Will fight! I alone will fall! 

Grant, O Heaven, that my blood 

May be as fire in Italian bosoms.” 


The above-mentioned intellectual and spir- 
itual giants, although disagreeing on a few 
fundamental points of their common ideal 
(Mazzini, for example, wanted a republic 
with Rome as the capital; Gioberti, a feder- 
ation of the princes with the Pope as chief; 
others, a monarchy with Carlo Alberto as 
king), nevertheless succeeded, with their fer- 
vid and persevering apostolate of thought 
and action, in rekindling the faith, in form- 
ing a new national consciousness, in forcing 
the tyrants to take the path of constitutional 
reforms, in hastening the epopee of the na- 
tional Risorgimento. 

In 1846 Giuseppe Giusti—the foremost 
satirical poet of the century—synthesized 
the supreme desire of the Italians in the fol- 
lowing lines: 


‘We want each son of Adam 
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To be a man, and we do not want Aus- 
trians; 

We want Heads with a head; we want 

Laws and Governments, and we do not 
want Austrians. 


We want, all of us, 

Italy to be Italy, and we do not want Aus- 
trians; 

We want to pay with money and with 
brains, 

And we do not want Austrians.” 


On June 16 of the same year—]846— 
Cardinal Giovanni Mastai Ferretti was 
elected Pope, assuming the name of Pius IX. 
He began his reign by granting amnesty 
to all political prisoners. He appointed 
Cardinal Gizzi, a recognized liberal, as Sec- 
retary of State; he mitigated the rigors of 
the preventive censorship of the press; he 
established a Consulta di Stato (State Coun- 
cil), in which each province was _ repre- 
sented; he permitted the organization of the 
civic guard; and he cried aloud in the pres- 
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ence of the people, from the Loggias of the 
Vatican: “Great God, bless Italy!”’ 

Immense was the patriots’ joy, and im- 
mense was Austria's stupefaction. Prince 
Metternich was heard to mutter: “Anything 
would I have expected, save a liberal Pope!” 

The other rulers could not but follow 
Rome’s example. 

The king of the Two Sicilies, Ferdinand II 
(successor to Francis I, who died in 1830)— 
nicknamed Re Bomba (‘‘King Bomb’’) be- 
cause he was excessively bigoted, suspicious, 
unjust, and ferocious—, attempted resist- 
ance; but a general revolt of the Sicilians, 
who established a provisional government 
with Ruggiero Settimo as president (Jan- 
uary, 1848), and the uprisings of Salerno and 
Naples, forced the tyrant to promulgate a 
representative Constitution on February 10, 
1848. 

The same concessions were made by Leo- 
poldo, Grand Duke of Tuscany (February 
17, 1848), and Carlo Alberto (March 4, 
1848), successor to Carlo Felice—who died 
in 1831—+to the throne of Sardinia. 
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Even Pius IX, who at first, to tell the 
truth, had no intention of compromising 
himself too much, was finally obliged, egged 
on by the occurrences, to concede a constitu- 
tion (March 14, 1848). 

Only the Italians of Lombardy-Venetia 
were refused the benefits of liberty. Rather, 
they were treated even more cruelly than be- 
fore. The imperial Austrian government, 
through its inhuman tax-gatherers, harassed 
them, hectored them, fleeced them; through 
its standing-army (there were about 100,000 
soldiers) intimidated them, humiliated them, 
derided them; through its paid spies and 
secret police, recruited from among the most 
sinister characters of the underworld, con- 
spired against them, vilified them, and threw 
them without scruple into the hooked claws 
of the hangman. 

Life, for the Italians of Lombardy-Venetia, 
had become unendurable. 
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The revolutions of 1848 in 
Italy. Milan rises up against Aus- 
trian tyranny and fights epically 
for five days. Field-Marshal Ra- 
detzky’s troops (20,000 men, in- 
fantry and cavalry, with 60 field- 
cannon) butcher babes; burn 
alive, bury alive adults and chil- 
dren; nail infants to walls, string 
them on bayonets, carry them 
around as trophies; outrage 
women, murder them, then cut 
off and pocket their bejeweled 
hands; rob, pollute, massacre, 
burn, commit horrible crimes 
without number. The Milanese— 
heroic and victorious—respond to 
the evil received with civil gen- 
erosity. Venice also revolts 
against the Austrian oppressors 
and reéstablishes the ancient Re- 


public of St. Mark. 


On March 17, 1848, some citizens of 
Milan went to the Austrian Field-Marshal 
Joseph Wenceslaus Radetzky (Governor- 
General of Lombardy, with full civic and 
military powers), in order to plead with him 
against his inhuman treatment of the people; 
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but they were welcomed with a shower of 
bullets, and many were killed, several were 
wounded, and the others were dragged to 
prison. 

The cup was filled to overflowing. A fear- 
ful cry of rage, heralding the storm, ran 
through the city (then with a population of 
only 200,000, and occupying an area of only 
12 square kilometers). 

Radetzky noted the gathering of the 
storm-clouds, saw the flashes of lightning, 
became aware of the impending peril. 
Grimly he sought a remedy. 

He had in Milan 24 battalions of infantry 
and 6 squadrons of cavalry (20,000 men in 
all) with 60 field-cannon. Radetzky imme- 
diately ordered that the gates of the city be 
closed and strictly guarded, in order to pre- 
vent the Revolutionists from receiving re- 
inforcements; he hastily stationed the 
greater part of the army and the cannon:of 
greatest calibre in the most troublesome cen- 
tral quarter; he commanded the cavalry to 
patrol the city within and without the walls, 
to break up the meetings of the citizens, and — 
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to frustrate every attempt at a demonstra- 
tion. 
The Milanese, on their part, were far from 
idle. They, too, labored assiduously. First 
of all they appointed a War Committee, with 
Carlo Cattaneo—a brilliant man of great in- 
tegrity, educated at the school of the illus- 
trious philosopher Gian Domenico Romag- 
nosi, whom the Austrians had persecuted in 
1821—as chairman. Then in a few short 
hours they erected more than 700 barricades, 
using stones and wood, vehicles, casks, bar- 
rels, sacks of sand, bales of cotton, doors, 
windows, furniture, etc. They armed them- 
selves with ancient rifles (Radetzky had se- 
questered the citizens’ firearms of newer 
make) and brandished clubs, pitchforks, 
scythes, hatchets, spits, and knives. 

At dawn on March 18, 1848, the bells 
sounded the tocsin. 

The roar of the cannons immediately re- 
plied. . 

War is, without doubt, the most evil out- 
come of excited passions; it is life for a life; 
it is carnage. But not always—so does His- 
tory teach us—do the hearts of the com- 
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batants remain closed to every humane feel- 
ing. 

In the struggle between the Austrians and 
the Milanese, which lasted five days (March 
18 to 22, 1848), the former—the Austrian 
soldiers—committed, or, rather, repeated, 
with diabolical voluptuousness (accursed 
hereditary vice) the atrocities of the ancient 
barbarian hordes; while the latter—the Mi- 
lanese—, instead, performed deeds of hero- 
ism in which hate and fury were suppressed 
more than once to give place to compassion 
for the fallen enemy. 

And here are the proofs. 

On March 18, 1848 (hostilities had barely 
been opened; hence the feelings on either 
side had not been embittered as yet), a hand- 
ful of Austrian cavalry, engaged in patroling 
the district between the Porta Tenaglia and 
the Porta Vercellina, encountered three car- 
riages transporting aged persons and children 
who were attempting to fly from the tempest 
about to unchain itself in the city. 

The soldiers made a dash for the vehicles, 
halted them, shattered the doors with sword- 
blows, killed one of the coachmen, hec- 
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tored the helpless fugitives, terrorized them, 
dragged them to the Castle “‘as if they were 
great spoils of war’’, and there maltreated 
them, massacred them, and burned their 
bodies. Salvatore Mazza narrates: ‘“When, 
on the sixth day (March 23, 1848), I went 
to explore, accompanied by a crowd of peo- 
ple, a most horrifying spectacle presented 
itself in the courtyard on the left: in a shape- 
less heap of ashes and wreckage were dis- 
cernible the remains of three carriages— 
rims, fragments of wheels, skulls of horses, 
human legs and arms that had been torn 
from the torsos, all burned and mangled!” 

Some Austrian troopers broke into a 
house in the Via Cavalchina, threw every- 
thing into disorder, and found a young book- 
keeper who had not the courage to take part 
in the insurrection timidly hiding with his 
little family. They killed him forthwith by 
firing several bullets into his head. The wife 
of the poor fellow, crazed with grief, knelt 
at the feet of the murderers and sobbingly 
implored mercy, if only for the babe at her 
breast. The cowards, sneering satanically, 
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replied by emptying their muskets into the 
face of the innocent little creature. 

Some Austrian troopers gained entrance 
into the parish-house of St. Bartholomew; 
destroyed everything they could lay hands 
upon; insulted and took “‘prisoner’’ every- 
one they met. Breaking into a little room, 
they surprised the parish priest, who in silent 
concentration was writing a Lenten sermon 
for his flock. Cursing and deriding him, they 
grasped him by the scruff of the neck, shook 
him violently, hurled him to the ground, and 
mangled him horribly with the stocks of their 
rifles and the points of their bayonets. 

Some Austrian soldiers invaded the Fortis 
silk mills; rummaged about upsetting every- 
thing. They damaged the machinery, 
wrecked the looms, soiled and tore to shreds 
the fabrics, killed the workers, passed into 
the private apartments, demolished the fur-- 
niture, broke open and looted the safes 
which were full of currency and jewels, 
killed whomever they saw, descended to the 
cellars, tapped the casks, guzzled, became 
disgustingly inebriate. And when in the 
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evening they departed, they left behind them 
only a mass of ruins and dead bodies. 

On March 19, 1848, some Austrian troop- 
ers rushed, foaming with rage, into a house 
from which they suspected a few stones had 
been hurled at them. Cursing, yelling fren- 
ziedly, they broke down the doors, splintered 
the furniture, killed the first innocents they 
met, declared “‘prisoners’’ all those who had 
miraculously escaped destruction, put them 
in chains, insulted them, and threw them 
down the stairs. Then they forced their 
way into the adjacent little cobbler’s-shop, 
jumped on the cobbler’s aged mother—a 
paralytic octogenarian who immediately 


swooned from fright-—, rolled her on the 
floor, trampled her, and reduced her to a 
rag! 


‘Some Austrian troopers, also outside the 
Porta Tenaglia, arrested a diligence bound 
for Saronno, shot the horses and the coach- 
man, dragged the nine passengers to a 
neighboring yard and there buried them 
alive. 

Some. Austrian soldiers, after committing 
all sorts of outrages in the Sambuco and 
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Scaldasole streets, entered a humble house, 
found an invalid man, covered him with 
blows and kicks, and then crucified him by 
nailing him to the wall. 

Some Austrian soldiers assaulted a house 
—hbetween the Porta Comasina avenue and 
the Santa Teresa street—in which five 
women had taken refuge, sacked it, set it on 
fire, and brutally forced back into the flames 
the three older women who struggled vainly 
to save themselves. The three victims were 
burned alive. The two younger women were 
seized, their arms were tied behind them, and 
in the night they were dragged to the ram- 
parts and vilely outraged. Then they were 
suspended from trees, and while they dan- 
gled thus pitiably, the barbarous troopers 
tormented them with evil language and 
coarse laughter, and by spitting in their . 
faces. Then, when they had tired of such 
sport, they riddled the poor bodies with bul- 
lets. 

Some Austrian soldiers entered the house © 
of Giovanna Piazza and that of her neigh- 
bor, the Widow Caravati. They cut the 
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throats of Giovanna’s brother and son, and 
butchered the widow’s boy. 

Some Austrian troopers entered a court- 
yard in the alley known as Stretto Calasca, 
where lived many poor families. ‘Like 
hordes of maddened wild beasts they lunged 
at the first persons they met, and knocked 
them to the ground with kicks, cuffs, blows 
of all sorts—sparing no one, without regard 
for age or sex, and heeding neither piteous 
cries nor prayers for mercy. They seized 
Giuseppe Gambaroni—58 years old, mar- 
ried—, Antonio Piatti—28 years old, unmar- 
ried—, and the sixteen-year-old boy Giu- 
seppe Belloni; and dragged them to a field. 
There the soldiers played battledore and 
shuttlecock with the unfortunates, impelling 
and receiving them with their swords and 
bayonets”, while the wife of Gambaroni and 
the parents and sisters of Piatti and Belloni 
looked on, weeping, vainly imploring mercy. 

Finally, to increase the torment of the 
three hapless individuals, and to “‘enjoy”’ the 
spectacle more thoroughly, several Austrian 
Hussars who had been attracted to the scene 
purposely descended from their mounts to 
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go, together with some men from the Baum- 
garten Regiment, in search of straw. They 
returned shortly with several mattresses, the 
contents of which they threw on the three 
unlucky citizens, and ignited: When the 
tortured victims, in agony, endeavored with 
their ebbing strength to fly from the torment, 
the Austrian soldiers, howling fiendishly, 
pushed them back into the flames with the 
points of their bayonets. And the relatives 
were forced to witness the terrible sight! 

Some Austrian troopers entered a house, 
heard the cry of a babe, lifted it from the 
cradle, placed the tiny hands on the wall, and 
nailed it “as if it were a bat or some other 
beast”. Then, with a bayonet-thrust they 
slaughtered the horror-stricken mother. 

Some Austrian troopers strung nursing 
babes on their fixed bayonets and carried 
them around as trophies. 

Some Austrian troopers cut off the white 
and delicate hands of murdered women, 
adorned with precious rings, and stored them 
in their pockets. 

Some Austrian soldiers massacred and 
burned entire families of women and chil- 
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dren, and committed other horrible misdeeds 
—not only in the city, but in the suburbs 
also. 

“The Croatians’—thus ran a report sent 
from Milan to Venice on April 10, 1848— 
“vented their fury on the women and chil- 
dren more than on the men. In one house 
were found thirteen persons with their 
throats cut, among them a mother with two 
babes in her arms. One child had been be- 
headed and the other had been pierced by a 
bayonet driven upward through the chin. 
Another infant had been split in two length- 
wise, and the two halves were found nailed 
to the wall. One babe had been soaked in 
kerosene and then burned. A little girl’s 
mutilated body, pierced through the back, 
was carried around on a fixed bayonet. A 
woman’s heart was torn from her breast and 
then cooked. A forty-day-old infant was 
cut to pieces and also cooked.’ 


1 For a complete account of these incredible monstros- 
ities, see the documents preserved in the Archives of 
Milan, the consular reports, the newspapers and pam- 
phlets of the time, and Le Cinque Giornate (‘The Five 
Days’’) by Carlo Cattaneo and other authoritative his- 
torians. 
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But how differently the Milanese deported 
themselves! 

The following episode will serve to illus- 
trate the civil generosity with which the citi- 
zens of Milan returned good for evil. 

The Austrian secret police, ever since the 
beginning of hostilities, had worthily as- 
sisted the brutal soldiers in their criminal 
work. But one night, while they were “‘dis- 
porting’ themselves by shooting at and kill- 
ing the persons who passed down the adja- 
cent streets, the police were warned that the 
insurgents—strong, impetuous, victorious— 
were about to arrive. The cutthroats paled, 
trembled, and took to their heels like fright- 
ened rabbits. In their haste they forgot to 
call their chief—one Bolza—who had retired 
to an adjoining room to eat and sleep. 

This Bolza—‘‘a creature of base origin, 
small, fat, deformed, who seemed to possess 
the characteristics of the tiger and the 
monkey’’—had been for several years Aus- 
tria’s most zealous and faithful watch-dog, 
and, as such, had been the terror of Lom- 
bardy. He had maliciously caused hundreds 
of patriots to be condemned to death, to im- 
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prisonment for life, to exile. He had cruelly 
thrown hundreds of families into mourning 
and wretchedness. Emperor Francis I had 
rewarded him for such services by bestowing 
upon him the title of Count. But the people 
detested and execrated him. 

The ribald creature was dozing comforta- 
bly and snoring lustily when the clamor of 
the insurgents invading the offices of the 
secret police rudely awakened him. “Viva 
Vitalia!’’ shouted the victorious Milanese. 
Bolza started. Livid and flaccid with fear, 
he hastily gathered up and pocketed the re- 
mains of his supper (in such low persons the 
animal instincts are always assertive), and 
concealed himself under some straw. He 
was quickly discovered and dragged forth. 
Filthy, wild-eyed, trembling with fear, he 
cowered abjectly.. He implored the patriots’ 
mercy, begged them to spare his life, prom- 
ising to reveal secrets of the utmost import- 
ance in exchange. He was a disgusting 
object! 

The insurgents vociferated. The most im- 
petuous were for tearing the bully to pieces 
then and there, but the calmer ones at- 
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tempted to dissuade them. So they sought 
the advice of Carlo Cattaneo, who replied 
with these divine words: “If you kill him, 
you commit an unjust action; if you spare 
him you do a holy deed.’” The members of 
the War Council—Enrico Cernuschi, Giulio 
Terzaghi, and Giorgio Clerici—hastened to 
confirm the pronouncement of their magnan- 
imous president by publishing and diffusing 
the following manifesto: 

“Brave citizens! Let us keep our victory 
unsullied. Let us not debase ourselves by 
revenging ourselves in the blood of these 
miserable satellites that fugitive power 
leaves in our hands. It is true that for thirty 
years they have been the scourge of our fam- 
ilies. But be generous as you are valiant. 
Punish them with your scorn!” 

On March 22, 1848, the Austrian troops, 
discomfited, fled indeed, but “‘taking with 
them as hostages several citizens tied to the 
cannons’ mouths with the fuses lighted!”’ 

The humiliating tyranny of the barbarians 
in Milan was ended—for the time being. The 
two hundred bells of the superb Lombard 
metropolis rang joyously. The national flag 
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of white, red, and green waved glorious and 
triumphant from the pinnacles of the 
Duomo, the loggias of public buildings, the 
balconies and windows of private houses. 
The citizens ran up and down the streets— 
weeping with joy, laughing, embracing and 
kissing one another, shouting: ‘Long live 
Liberty! Long live Italy!”’ 

Immediately afterwards the English vice- 
consul in Milan—Robert Campbell—sent 
Lord Palmerston a detailed account of the 
facts. After a description of the atrocities 
perpetrated by the Austrian soldiers and of 
the magnanimous acts of the Milanese, this 
report ended thus: 

“For the present it is impossible to esti- 
mate, in any way, the approximate number 
of dead and wounded in the encounters of 
these five days. Thanks to the rigorous rules 
and excellent system of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment (name now assumed by the City 
Council) ,the most perfect tranquillity reigns 
here. As was to be expected, the exuberant 
joy of the victory gained rendered the Milan- 
ese well-nigh delirious. But nota single ex- 
cess of any kind was committed.”’ 
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And the Allgemeine Zeitung of April 2, 
1848, published the following letter sent by 
one of its special German correspondents 
from Milan on March 28, 1848. 

“Tremendous cannonading covered the 
inevitable Austrian retreat. Then, finally, it 
became possible to learn something regard- 
ing all the cruelties in which the Austrian 
troops have permitted themselves to in- 
dulge. In the populated districts have 
been found entire families—aged persons, 
women, children, and nursing babes—hor- 
ribly murdered and mutilated. Of the citi- 
zens imprisoned in the Castello, some have 
been executed, others have been taken away 
as hostages. One sees blood everywhere. 
The soldiers have sacked and burned every- 
where. Many accounts of these flagitious 
crimes are before me as | write, but my pen 
refuses to transcribe them. In this connec- 
tion | prefer to tell less than the truth, and 
to pass over to the other side, whence comes 
to me sweet consolation. Great and sublime 
was the conduct of the Lombards. They 
won their first victories without arms: these 
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had to be wrested from the very hands of the 
enemy. And the Lombards dared do this, 
and were successful. All honor to their cour- 
age! Great and sublime was the way in 
which they made use of victory: this was 
not sullied by a single act of vengeance. All 
the Austrian wounded were given medical 
assistance and nursed as brothers; all the 
prisoners were carefully, but with the great- 
est indulgence, guarded. They lacked noth- 
ing. And to leave nothing unsaid, even the 
life of Police-Commissioner Bolza — the 
most abhorred man in Milan, who was cap- 
tured by the citizens—was spared. During 
the fighting the Lombards added to their 
contempt for death a sublime magnanimity. 
History, which judges all, will transmit their 
memory to posterity.” 


Meanwhile the citizens of Venice had like- 
wise made a desperate attempt to throw off 
the Austrian yoke. 

They had presented to the Austrian gov- 
ernment a demand for reforms, signed by the 
statesman Daniele Manin and by the scholar 
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Niccolé Tommaseo’—both men of rare civil 
virtues, whom the people esteemed highly. 

But the governor had replied by causing 
the two ‘‘audacious”’ signers to be arrested, 
imprisoning them in the secret dungeons of 
the Piombi, and menacing them with grave 
penalties. 

The indignation of the citizens knew no 
bounds. They invaded the arsenal, supplied 
themselves with arms and munitions, and 
rushed raging to the prison. They battered 
down the doors, liberated the two illustrious 
patriots, raised them on their shoulders, and 
carried them out in triumph. Then they 
faced the troops of the oppressors, drove 
them speedily from the city, and reéstab- 
lished the ancient Republic of St. Mark. 
Manin was appointed as Doge, and Tom- 
maseo became Minister of Public Instruction. 
The Venetians finally breathed, like their 
Lombard brothers, the sweet air of liberty. 


1 Niccol6 Tommaseo—eminent Italian man of letters, 
critic, and educator, born at Sebenico in Dalmatia— is 
the author of the Dizionario della Lingua Italiana, Nuovo 
Dizionario dei. Sinonimi, Dizionario Estetico, Dell’ Edu- 
cazione, and of many other important works (1802- 


1874). 
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The Hymn of Mameli. The 
first war of liberation. The Ital- 
ians are discomfited through 
the defection of Pius IX and 
the Bourbon of the Two 
Sicilies. The Austrians again 
dominate Lombardy (1848). 


Having been expelled from Milan, from 
Venice, and from other cities of Lombardy- 
Venetia, the Austrians took refuge in the 
fortifications of the Quadrilateral: Werona— 
Peschiera—Mantua—Legnago. And there 
they made ready to retaliate; that is, they 
prepared to repress with new cruelties the 
political spirit of independence and unity 
which burned in the breasts of the Italians, 
rendering them ever more vigorous, more 
active, more irresistible. 

But Carlo Alberto, urged on by all Italy, 
hastened with an army of 25,000 men to the 
assistance of his brethren who were being 
menaced once again by arrogant foreign im- 
perialism. And having crossed the river 


Ticino (towards the end of March, 1848), 
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he invited the princes of the other Italian 
States to participate in that holy war, while 
the twenty-one-year-old poet Goffredo Ma- 
meli, with the following prophetical hymn, 
filled hearts with enthusiasm and courage: 


“O brothers of Italy, 

Italy has wakened; 

With the helmet of Scipio* 

Her brow she has girded. 

Where is Victory? 

Let her offer her tresses 

For God created her 

The slave of Rome. 
Let us gather in cohorts, 
Ready to face death; 
Italy has called! 


We have been for centuries 
Downtrodden and scorned, 
Because not one people, 
Because we're divided. 

Let one flag, a single 

Hope unite us. 


1 Scipio Africanus, the mighty Roman warrior who de- 
feated Hannibal the Carthaginian at Zama in 202 B. C. 
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For our fusion 

Already the hour has struck. 
Let us gather in cohorts, 
Ready to face death; 
Italy has called! 


Let us unite, let us love one another, 

Unity and love 

Disclose to the peoples 

The ways of the Lord; 

Let us swear to liberate 

Our native land; 

If united by God 

Who then can defeat us? 
Let us gather in cohorts, 
Ready to face death; 
Italy has called! 


From the Alps to Sicily— 
Everywhere is Legnano;’* 
Every man has the heart 


And hand of Ferruccio; ’ 


1 Near Legnano, Lombard city, the Italians routed the 
armies of Barbarossa on May 29, 1176 

2 Francesco Ferruccio was the heroic defender of the 
Florentine Republic against the armies of Emperor 


Charles V and of Pope Clement VII in 1530. 
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All the boys of Italy 

Are named Balilla; 

Every blow of the trumpet 

Sounds the Vespers.* 
Let us gather in cohorts, 
Ready to face death; 
Italy has called! 


Mere rushes that bend 
Are the swords of the hirelings; 
Already the eagle of Austria 
Has lost her feathers. 
The blood of Italy 
And the blood of Poland 
She drank with the Cossack; 
But it has seared her heart. 
Let us gather in cohorts, 
Ready to face death; 
Italy has called!” 


The peninsula all at once became as a vol- 
cano in eruption. Only one cry was heard: 
“Out with the Austrians!” 


1 The insurrection of Sicily against the insolent domi- 
nation of the French, which broke out at dusk on the 
thirty- first of March, 1282, passed into history as I Ve- 
spri Siciliani (‘“The Sicilian Vespers’) 
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The enthusiasm of the people forced 
Grand Duke Leopoldo of Tuscany to send 
8,000 men—regulars and volunteers—to the 
battlefields of Northern Italy. Likewise, Pius 
IX was compelled to dispatch 10,000 sol- 
diers. Even Ferdinand II of the Two Sicilies 
was obliged to send 16,000 men under Gen- 
eral Guglielmo. Pepe, who had returned to 
Naples after twenty-seven years of exile. 
The minor Italian potentates also sent forces 
in proportion to their dominions. 

The departing troops, their breasts deco- 
rated with tricolor cockades, sang Mameli’s 
Hymn and other improvised war songs. The 
women cheered and showered blossoms on 
their spouses and brothers and sons, blessing 
them and wishing them glory and victory. 

The first battles were won. The battle of 
Goito was won (May 30, 1848). That very 
evening the Italians captured the stronghold 
of Peschiera. The fortune of war smiled 
upon them, and they were repeatedly suc- 
cessful. Lombardy and Venice, in a trans- 
port of joy, voted in favor of their annexa- 
tion to Piedmont. 
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But these extraordinary and unexpected 
victories troubled the tyrants. Pius IX has- 
tened to recall his troops under the pretext 
that he, as Head of the Church, could not 
take part in a war between Christians. The 
king of the Two Sicilies abolished the Con- 
stitution, vented his rage on the citizens, and 
also ordered his men to withdraw immedi- 
ately. 

The pusillanimous creatures—not a few, 
unfortunately—obeyed him. But General 
Giovanni Durando—commander of the pon- 
tifical army—and General Pepe, with those 
Italians who had remained true to the na- 
tional cause, boldly pursued their goal. 

However, it was inevitable that the defec- 
tion of the Pope and of the Bourbon should 
demoralize somewhat the army of liberators. 

The Austrian Radetzky immediately prof- 
ited by their weakness, and aided by Gen- 
erals Nugent and Welden, and with numer- 
ous reinforcements, began an offensive upon 
reaching the Lombard camp. The Italians 
were defeated at Custozza (July 24, 1848). 
The overweening Radetzky then reéntered 


Milan (August 6, 1848); compelled Carlo 
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Alberto to sign an armistice and to recross 
the Ticino; and again imposed the yoke of 
servitude on the conquered territories. 

But he could not force Venice to yield 
easily. That proud city reéstablished the 
Republic and again entrusted the dogate to 
Daniele Manin. 

General Pepe, with the remnants of the 
Southern army, entrenched himself within 
the confines of the lagoons and prepared for 
a glorious defense. 
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The Austrians reénter Milan 
and abandon themselves to rapine 
and vandalism of every sort. 
Field-Marshal Radetzky extorts 
“an assessment extraordinary of 
20,000,000 lire from 185 noble 


and prominent citizens” (1848). 


In Milan Radetzky immediately an- 
nounced that he had constituted himself the 
supreme civil and military head and that the 
city was in a state of siege. Then he caused 
all those distinguished patriots who had not 
fled to be beaten and shot. He even caused 
women and children to be whipped, and com- 
mitted, as usual, excesses and vile deeds. 

“Having thus reéstablished order’, the 
marshal gave his troops carte blanche. 

The soldiers proved themselves worthy of 
their commander. The officers and men— 
Croatians and Bohemians, mostly—took 
possession of the houses of the fugitives, 
showing marked preference for the dwellings 
of those patricians who had greatly distin- 
guished themselves during the five-day strug- 
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gle. Radetzky’s men ransacked and disfig- 
ured the houses from roof to cellar. They tore 
up the marble floors, shattered the mirrors 
and bric-a-brac, threw the books and papers 
into the courtyards, tore the tapestries, de- 
faced the paintings, made kitchens of the 
pinacothecze, burned furniture, valuable 
tomes, and priceless parchments, gave the 
silken robes and fine linens of the ladies to 
the evil women who had followed them, and 
pocketed everything pocketable. In short, 
they sacked and plundered and abandoned 
themselves to orgies worse than bestial. 

But they were not satisfied. They wanted 
money. Accordingly, Radetzky undertook 
to extort some by imposing an “‘extraor- 
dinary assessment of 20,000,000 lire, to be 
exacted from noble and prominent citizens’. 
And this after he had obliged the Milanese to 
pay doubled tributes and hundreds of other 
heavy penalties! 

“I have determined”, the tyrannical Aus- 
trian marshal declared in a written order, 
“that the members of the defunct Provisional 
Government must be subjected to an 
extraordinary contribution, together with 
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those who took active part in any of the vari- 
ous so-called Committees, and those who 
placed themselves at the head of the revolu- 
tion and supported it by their efforts and 
with their material or intellectual means.” 

The persons designated numbered 185. 

Princess Christina di Belgioioso was com- 
pelled, by the gallant Austrians, to pay the 
highest quota: 800,000 lire. Next on the list 
with slightly lower quotas were Duke Vis- 
conti di Mondrone, Count Vitaliano Borro- 
meo, and Duke Litta. The smallest quota 
imposed on the patricians was 10,000 lire. 
The bankers and merchants—like Milius, 
Mondolfo, Ponti, Raymmi, and Seufferheld 
—were forced to pay 50,000 lire each. And 
even the Maggiore Hospital was made to pay 
300,000 lire! 

The unhappy Lombard metropolis in the 
last months of the year 1848 was in a pitiable 
condition indeed! 
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CHAPTER XI 


The insurrection in Rome. The 
pontifical prime minister Pelle- 
grino Rossi is killed. Pius IX flees 
to Gaeta by night. The procla- 
mation of the Roman Republic 
headed by Mazzini, Saf, and 
Armellini. The second war of 
liberation against Austria. The 
Italians are defeated through 
the defection of their com- 
manders. Carlo Alberto is 
forced to abdicate in favor of 
his son Vittorio Emanuele. The 
emboldened Austrians extend 
their tyranny over Piedmont 
(1849). 


But the Italians were not discouraged by 
their discomfiture. On the contrary, they 
were retempered, heartened, inspirited. 

In Rome the people revolted against the 
retrograde government of Pius IX, who had 
betrayed the national cause. The insurgents 
killed, on November 15, 1848, the pontifical 
prime minister Pellegrino Rossi, who had 
caused the arrest and expulsion of the most 
prominent patriotic agitators; and obliged 
Pius IX to fly by night from the capital and 
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take refuge in Gaeta, where the king of the 
Two Sicilies was also staying at the time. 
Then they elected a Constituent Assembly 
which, after long and animated discussions, 
approved and published (February 9, 1849) 
a decree declaring the Papacy fallen “‘de jure 
and de facto from the temporal power in the 
Roman State’, and proclaimed, in March, 
1849, a Republic headed by the triumvirate: 
Giuseppe Mazzini, Aurelio Saf, and Carlo 
Armellini. 

In Tuscany the people made repeated irre- 
dentist demonstrations, compelling Grand 
Duke Leopoldo to follow the fleeing Vicar of 
Christ in his dash toward Gaeta, and com- 
mitted the affairs of government to Fran- 
cesco Domenico Guerrazzi, Giuseppe Mon- 
tanelli, and Giuseppe Mazzoni. 

The people exhibited a similar restlessness 
in other sections of the peninsula. They 
again wanted war, war at any price, war toa 


finish. 


“We want War, War, 


While to Italy a warrior remains, 
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While the rays of the Italian sun 
Descry the shadow of a single foreigner.” 
—Arnaldo Fusinato. 


“War! War! 
While a corner of the Italic land 
Is still enslaved, 
Till Italy is one 
From the Alps to the sea!”’ 
—Goffredo Mameli.° 


While all Italy was clamoring for war, in 
Vienna a new emperor ascended the throne, 
for Ferdinand I had been compelled to abdi- 
cate (December 2, 1848) in favor of his 
eighteen-year-old nephew Francis Joseph. 

To satisfy the people Carlo Alberto on 
March 12, 1849, was constrained to break 
the truce made with the Austrians the year 
before; he was forced to resume hostilities. 

~ The 90,000 Italians under his command 
were strong, generous, enthusiastic, ready to 
make any sacrifice for the good of their 
Patria. When they encountered the enemy 
forces they fought with marvelous impetus 
and resistance. But they were nevertheless 
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defeated March 21, 1849, at Mortara, and 
March 23, 1849, at Bicocca, near Novara, be- 
cause of the military ineptitude of the com- 
mander-in-chief himself and of the other gen- 
erals. 

A terrible catastrophe indeed! 

Carlo Alberto realized that hemust demand 
an armistice, as in 1848. But the conditions 
imposed by Austria were so onerous and so 
dishonorable that he could not accept them. 
There was nothing for him to do, then, but 
abdicate. Late that evening he gathered 
about him his sons and the surviving gen- 
erals under the walls of Novara, the fatal 
city. There he took the great step, pro- 
nouncing the following words: 

“I have always done my utmost for the 
cause of Italy. It is most painful to me to 
see the failure of all my hopes. Perhaps my 
person is the only obstacle to our entering 
into an equitable agreement with the enemy. 
And since we cannot continue the war, | 
therefore renounce the crown in this instant 
in favor of my son Vittorio Emanuele, con- 
vinced that he will be able to obtain better 
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pacts and procure for the country an ad- 
vantageous peace.” 

At midnight the conquered king, assum- 
ing the name of Count di Barge, sadly began 
his journey towards exile. Accompanied by 
a single servant, he betook himself to Oporto 
in Portugal, where he died four months later 
in a Jesuit convent. 

The young king Vittorio Emanuele II at 
once met Radetzky on the Austrian battle- 
field of Vignale. Making the best of a bad 
bargain, he signed an armistice whereby he 
bound himself to recognize the conqueror’s 
right to occupy militarily the city of Ales- 
sandria and the territory comprised between 
the rivers Po, Sesia, and Ticino. More- 
over, according to the terms of the agree- 
ment, he was obliged to withdraw the Pied- 
montese fleet, dispatched at the beginning 
of the war, from the waters of the Adriatic, 
which meant that Venice was to be left un- 
protected and at the enemy’s mercy com- 
pletely. He was obligated to pay—and in 
fact did pay, when peace had been conclu- 
sively obtained—a war indemnity of 75,- 


000,000 lire. 
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Thus were the chains riveted. And the 
rapacious eagle of the Hapsburgs, just like 
the vulture which tormented the mytholog- 
ical Prometheus, continued to devour the 
heart of Italy. 
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CHAPTER XII 


The “Lioness of Italy’. The 
Austrian soldiers in Brescia “‘pelt 
the barricades erected by the citi- 
zens with heads of tiny babes torn 
from their bodies, arms of 
women, and fragments of burned 
human flesh hurled down from 
windows”, and commit other 
atrocities. The tragic revenge of 
a young Brescian who was burned 
alive (1849). 


The first dispatches which reached Lom- 
bardy-Venetia led the Italians to believe that 
the Austrians, not the Italians, had been 
routed at Novara on the twenty-third of 
March, 1849. One can easily imagine the 
exultation of the patriots. 

The citizens of Brescia armed themselves, 
singing of victory, and enjoined the Austrian 
soldiers (about five hundred in all; the 
others had gone to war) to abandon imme- 
diately the land which they had wrongfully 
occupied. 

The Austrians complied by sending se- 
cretly for urgent assistance; then, retreating 
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into the castle overlooking the city, a strong- 
hold which had been previously well stocked 
with provisions and munitions, they began 
to let loose upon Brescia a torrent of shot and 
shell. 

The citizens were not dismayed, but took 
up the fight resolutely with a stout heart and 
a steady hand. They battled with persistent 
ardor and valor, and were about to get the 
upper hand when the first enemy reinforce- 
ments pounced down from Verona: a 
column of troops with numerous artillery 
under General Nugent’s command. 

The newcomer at once informed the Bres- 
cians that he intended to enter the city by 
fair means or foul. ‘‘Hence, it would be- 
hoove the rebels to destroy the barricades 
they have erected, lay down their arms, and 
surrender unconditionally.’’ He gave them 
four hours to decide and reply, ‘“while with 
difficulty he held back his soldiers, and for 
mercy kept the cannons silent”. 

At such presumption the citizens burned 
with disdain and shouted stormily: “Let us 
resist! Rather than yield we all prefer to 
perish under the ruins of our Patria!” 
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Nugent began the attack. He was confi- 
dent that in a twinkling he could crush the 
“audacious subjects’. But he himself was 
crushed instead, for he fell transfixed in an 
encounter. General Haynau—a bestial crea- 
ture—at once replaced him with more re- 
inforcements. 

The new commandant aggravated the inti- 
mations and threats of his dead colleague. 

The Brescians, adamant, replied: ‘‘Lib- 
erty or death!” 

Forthwith a tempest of fire burst over the 
city, bringing destruction to the dwellings 
and death to the inhabitants. 

But the defenders were not terrorized, 
were not daunted; on the contrary, they felt 
a new, invincible strength rising and vibrat- 
ing in every fiber of their being; they became 
as giants; again and again they overcame 
their assailants, performing deeds worthy of 
an epopee. “Even the women exhibited 
man-like daring. Among these, two sisters 
of an honored family fought fiercely with all 
the zeal of Christian martyrs.” 

Malicious bitterness gnawed the hearts of 
the Austrians. Swollen with military pride, 
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they could no longer endure the bold resist- 
ance of the citizens whom they regarded as 
‘a flock of sheep’. Hence, on the morning 
of the first of April, 1849, Haynau’s men, 
in overwhelming numbers, effected a furious, 
savage, decisive assault. 

The defenders, although for many days 
they had been hard pressed, resisted stub- 
bornly. In the bitter hand-to-hand conflict 
the patriots contested every inch of the 
ground, shedding their life-blood freely, until 
at last they fell, one by one, their breasts 
cruelly lacerated. Then, and only then, could 
the enemy, climbing over the heaps of dead 
and wounded, gain entrance into the noble 
city which the poets later called “‘the Lioness 
of Italy”’. 

The Austrian soldiers, infuriated all the 
more because of the citizens’ stubborn re- 
sistance and because of the heavy losses they 
had sustained, rushed in like a horde of hun- 
gry wolves, breaking into the homes which 
had withstood the long bombardment. They 
pilfered the best and destroyed the rest; they 
cut the throats of invalids, of aged persons, 
of women, of children; they nailed several 
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to the walls; they impaled tiny babes on their 
fixed bayonets; they killed whomever they 
met by transfixing them with their swords or 
by firing at them pointblank; they dragged 
some to the Castle and threw them into sub- 
terranean dungeons, reviled them, tormented 
them, and then slaughtered them en masse; 
they committed horrible crimes without 
number. 

‘And to overwhelm the mind and freeze 
the blood in the veins was added the sight 
of the hideous enormities which the imperial 
Austrian so1ldiers—whether they were 
drunken or whether merely executing com- 
mands or whether stolidly ferocious by na- 
ture—perpetrated, terrible crimes which ex- 
ceed the limits not only of the credible, but 
also of the imaginable. For in venting their 
spleen against the helpless, the sick, the 
women and children, they so refined their 
tortures that they well proved how human 
beasts can surpass any animal in ferocity. 
The imperial Austrians hurled down from 
windows against the barricades of the citi- 
zens the torn limbs of their victims, as the 
remains of a meal are thrown to dogs. Heads 
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of tender infants torn from their bodies, arms 
of women, and fragments of burned human 
flesh rained down upon the Brescians, to 
whom, then, the bombs seemed merciful. 
And the cannibal imperial Austrians seemed 
particularly to delight in witnessing the atro- 
cious convulsions of those who were burned 
alive; so that, having saturated the prisoners 
with kerosene, they ignited them; and often 
compelled the women-folk of the agonizing 
victims to be present at such festivals. Or, 
to make sport of the noble Brescian blood— 
so easily excited by noble passions—they se- 
curely tied the men and before their very 
eyes vituperated and then murdered their 
wives and daughters. And oftentimes (Oh, 
may God forgive us if we forget not this 
dreadful fact!) the imperial Austrians strove 
to compel the writhing citizens to swallow 
the torn viscera of their loved ones. Because 
of this many died of anguish and many more 
went mad."”* 


1 From Le Dieci Giornate di Brescia (‘“‘The Ten Days 
of Brescia”) by Cesare Correnti, distinguished Italian 
man of letters, author of various historical works, deputy 
to the National Parliament, twice minister of Public In- 
struction, State Councilor, senator of the Kingdom 


(1815-1888). 
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But a certain citizen named Carlo Zima, 
whom the Austrians burned alive, succeeded 
in avenging his own torment in an extraor- 
dinarily tragic manner. 

Zima, a young commoner, was hump- 
backed and lame, consequently of rather 
delicate physique, but his deformed and 
puny body housed a bold and rebellious 
spirit. Like a gladiator of old, he had fought 
courageously day and night. Some Austrian 
soldiers seized him while he was still brand- 
ishing a weapon. Bucketfuls of kerosene 
were dashed on the victim and in a trice the 
poor body was a mass of flames. The troop- 
ers, cachinnating diabolically, danced frenz- 
iedly around the human torch. Zima, in a 
burst of extreme hate, caused rather by his 
moral anguish than by the physical agony, 
hurled himself as swift as an arrow against 
the leader and instigator of the inhuman tor- 
mentors, and clutched him fiercely, clung to 
him desperately, wrapped him in the same 
flames, forced him to die the same death. 

After being thus tortured, the Brescians 
were compelled to pay the Austrians a war 


indemnity of 6,000,000 lire. 
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Such villainies roused and greatly angered 
all Europe. General Haynau went to Lon- 
don some time afterward. He was recog- 
nized by his blond mustachios. The indig- 
nant crowd assailed him with brooms, reviled 
him, and covered him with mud, crying: 
“Give it to him, the old Austrian butcher! 
Give it to him, the Hyena!”’ 
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CHAPTER XIII 


The Austrian soldiers in Tus- 
cany, in Bologna, in Ancona. The 
foreign tyrants crush the Roman 
Republic so gloriously governed 
by Mazzini and defended by 
Garibaldi, and restore the tem- 
poral power of the Popes (1849). 


During the early part of the month of 
May, 1849, the Austrian general D’Aspre 
with 20,000 soldiers invaded Tuscany, raid- 
ing villages and despoiling and abusing the 
inhabitants. Scowling, haughty, and over- 
weening, he entered Florence (May 25, 
1849) and reéstablished the rule of the 
Grand Duke, who—petty tyrant that he was, 
truckling to the Hapsburgs—immediately 
abolished the Constitution and the national 
flag, and proceeded to govern through his 
sbirri and the jails. 

Simultaneously four different regiments 
(French, Austrian, Spanish, and Bourbon) 
marched against Rome in order to crush the 
Republic and reinstate the Pope. The first 
to reach the gates of the Eternal City were 
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the French (more than 9,000) commanded 
by General Oudinot. The artillery at once 
began the attack, while the infantry at- 
tempted to scale the walls. But Garibaldi, 
to whom the triumvirs—Mazzini, Safh, and 
Armellini—had wisely confided the defense 
of the Republic, descended swiftly with his 
volunteers and with the men under the lead- 
ership of Doctor Masi and Colonel Galletti. 
The assailants, who sustained severe losses, 
were speedily routed. The patriots took 
hundreds of prisoners and put all the rest to 
flight. 

The Austrian army arrived at Bologna and 
began hostilities, assaulting the Galliera 
Gate. The Bolognese repulsed the attack. 
Then the enemy put into action the cannon 
and mortars with which they were well sup- 
plied, and commenced to harass the 
“Learned City’’ with an incessant rain of 
grape-shot projectiles and explosives. The 
citizens of Bologna defended themselves vig- 
orously for many days. But on the sixteenth 
of May, 1849, exhausted, no longer able to 
offer resistance, they were forced to sur- 
render. 
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A week later the Austrians attacked An- 
cona by land and by sea. The plucky city 
fought strenuously for almost a month; but 
at last she, too, was obliged to capitulate 
(June 20, 1849). 

The Bourbon army (16,000 men), com- 
manded by Ferdinand II himself, occupied 
Velletri. Garibaldi, at the head of only 3,000 
men—mere boys, some of them—drove 
them from the city, dispersed them and 
pursued them as far as Arce (May 12 to 20, 
1849). 

The Spaniards had disembarked at Fium- 
icino and Terracina. 

And General Oudinot with 40,000 sol- 
diers and 36 siege cannon, resumed hostili- 
ties against Rome on the night of June 2, 
1849. 

Only 9,000 volunteers in all were at the 
disposal of the Roman Republic. But the 
9,000 were brave knights of lofty ideals. On 
their brows gleamed the _ ever - present 
thought of Mazzini. In their breasts beat the 
living heart of Garibaldi. The struggle was 
long and bitter; it culminated during the 
night of the twenty-ninth of June, 1849, in 
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a great battle. The defenders performed su- 
perhuman deeds. The youthful poet Gof- 
fredo Mameli, who with his rousing hymns 
had so inspired the Italians to fight for Lib- 
erty, fell nobly. Luciano Manara, who had 
been ‘“‘the first among the first’’ during the 
terrible Five Days of Milan, also fell. En- 
rico Dandolo, Emilio Morosini and a thou- 
sand others perished. But their sacrifice was 
of no avail: the Republic was doomed. 

Garibaldi was obliged to sheathe his flam- 
ing sword. And on July 3, 1849, he quitted 
Rome. Taciturn, melancholy, and poor (so 
poor that, in order to provide for the impell- 
ing necessities of life, he was forced to sell 
his watch), he departed for exile, accom- 
panied by his beloved wife Anita, who was 
with child, and by almost four thousand sur- 
vivors—among them the Barnabite preacher 
Ugo Bassi, and the Roman commoner An- 
gelo Brunetti, nicknamed Ciceruacchio—to 
whom the Hero could offer nothing except 
“hunger, cold, heat, and forced marches”’. 

Mazzini and all the leaders of the glorious 
Republic were also banished. 
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And on July 12, 1849, Pius IX reéntered 
the capital, escorted by the French and the 
Austrian armies. He immediately abrogated 
the Constitution, annulled the reforms, filled 
the jails with political prisoners, and morti- 
fied the souls and bodies of the citizens. Well 
merited indeed was the judgment of Lord 
Clarendon, who branded the government of 
priests as ‘‘an opprobrium for civilized Eu- 
rope’! 
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The Austrian soldiers pursue 
Garibaldi and Anita, his beloved 
and devoted wife, who is preg- 
nant. The dolorous end of the 
Heroine. Buried nude! “A dere- 
lict wandering cur . . .” (1849). 


Garibaldi, skillfully eluding the enemies 
who were angrily pursuing him, reached 
Tuscany and endeavored to rouse the peo- 
ple, but everywhere he found fear and dis- 
couragement. Then in desperation he cried 
out to his volunteers: ““There remains only 
Venice to fight and die for!”’ | 

But how were they to reach the Lido? The 
long and difficult forced marches under the 
pitiless sun; the ambuscades of the blood- 
hounds unleashed by the tyrants every- 
where; hunger, thirst, and mental anguish 
—had reduced the survivors to only 1,500. 
And these brave men, although still ani- 
mated by generous patriotic sentiments were 
truly in no condition to face new odysseys. 
Garibaldi conducted them to the tiny Repub- 
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lic of San Marino, and there stipulated an 
armistice with the enemy whereby his com- 
rades were permitted to return unmolested 
to their homes. 

However, he personally would not enter 
into any agreement with the Austrian, pre- 
ferring to keep to that road for which fore- 
sighted and provident Nature had predes- 
tined him. 

But one hundred of his boldest and most 
faithful followers wished to follow him at 
any cost. The Hero, who was gentle as he 
was fearless, could not refuse: he yielded to 
their importunities. The little band then 
sought to escape by way of the sea. But the 
fragile boats containing the precious handful 
were quickly detected and overtaken by the 
Austrian guards who were constantly on the 
lookout. Garibaldi and the courageous Anita 
jumped from the boat, and, as the Hero was 
a strong and expert swimmer, soon reached 
the comparative safety of the further shore. 
But the Austrians captured and later sen- 


tenced Ugo Bassi, Ciceruacchio, and many 
other Garibaldians. 
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At the hour of sunset, on the fourth of 
August, 1849, a one-horse cart driven by 
the Garibaldian Captain Leggero crept 
slowly up the road which led from the sea 
to the woods of Ravenna. On the rough 
boards of the cart lay a young woman ill 
with a fever. 

“Courage!’’ gently whispered Garibaldi, 
who disguised as a peasant sat beside Anita, 
caressing her brow and holding over her head 
an umbrella to protect her from the last burn- 
ing rays of the sun. “Courage, my beloved; 
we shall get aid when we reach those houses 
up there.” 

“O Giuseppe . . . I am dying’’, mur- 
mured the invalid. A whitish foam appeared 
on her dry lips. 

The Hero wiped her mouth with a silk 
handkerchief. Darkness enveloped his soul. 

The cart lurched and creaked. Up... 
up. Finally they neared a farm-house. A 
rustic stared curiously at the strange vehicle. 

“In the name of humanity,’’ pleaded Gar- 
ibaldi, ‘‘save this woman. I ask nothing for 
myself—everything is for her. She is con- 
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sumed with thirst. Give us water. Permit 
us to rest awhile.” 

“IT am not the master here,’ replied the 
peasant, “but I'll call Mistress Ravaglia.” 

A woman came running out of the house. 
Catching sight of Anita’s haggard face she 
exclaimed sympathetically: 

“Oh, the poor, poor creature! Traveling 
in her condition! Fortunately there is a doc- 
tor here. I'll fetch him at once.”’ 

The physician — Doctor Naldini—came 
forthwith. Having examined the invalid, he 
said gravely: 


“This woman is moribund!" Then, gaz- 
ing fixedly at Garibaldi—‘*And you. . 
with that face, that beard . . . you are Gar- 
ibaldi!”’ 


“Silence, for pity’s sake’, broke in the 
Hero imploringly. “You know well that | 
am being hunted to the death and that all 
those who aid me are punished. Do not be- 
tray me!” 

Just then the master—Stefano Ravaglia 
—came up. One glance at Anita sufficed. 

“Take her to the up-stairs chamber’’, he 
said kindly. “There is a little bed. . .” 
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With delicate caution the Hero took up 
in his sinewy arms the drooping figure of the 
Heroine. Slowly, gently, he began to mount 
the stairs. 

But he had scarcely taken the first few 
steps when Anita’s head fell back. 

“Giuseppe ...I1. . . the children’, she 
murmured feebly. A low sigh. A slight 
tremor. Anita was dead. 

The Hero turned back and laid the adored 
body on the floor. Bending over the still 
form he addressed it by the most endearing, 
the holiest, the sweetest names. He caressed 
the lifeless figure, bathed it with tears, cov- 
ered it with kisses. 

“No! No! No!”’ he cried desperately. “She 
isn’t dead. Let us carry her up-stairs. It is 
only a swoon. She has suffered so much, 
poor little thing! She will revive. She is 
strong. She isn’t dead, I tell you! It’s im- 
possible. If it were true I, too, should die, 
for our lives were always as one. Oh, look 
at me, Anita! Look at me! O Anita, be- 
loved! Open your eyes! Move your lips! 
Speak to me!” 

All those present wept. Then Captain 
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Leggero bent respectfully over his great 
leader and whispered in his ear these suppli- 
catory words: 

“Rise, sir! You must save yourself. For 
your children—for Italy!” 

“I suffocate’, cried the Hero. “Give me 
water.”. He drank and rose unsteadily. 
Then, after one long glance of infinite love, 
infinite sorrow, at the still body of the 
adored martyr, he turned away, sobbing like 
a child. But at the threshold he paused, and 
offered Ravaglia his only precious posses- 
sion—a ring that he had taken from Anita's 
finger—to compensate him for his hospital- 
ity and as a memento. 

“No,” said the honest farmer, ‘‘keep it; 
it is sacred to you.” 

On the eleventh of August, 1849, ‘‘a dere- 
lict wandering cur’’ uncovered a corpse that 
had been buried in a shallow grave in the 
sands of Marina, in the parish of Mandriole. 
The authorities found that it was the body of 
a pregnant woman “whose hair was cut 
short like a Puritan’s and who wore a wide 
skirt and a burnous’’. 
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The garments were removed and put on 
display for the purpose of identifying the 
body. 

And the noble and brave consort of the 
Hero of two worlds was reburied nude in the 
earth! 

A few days later a man of robust physique 
but of most melancholy aspect left the vil- 
lage of Modigliana. 

That man was Garibaldi. Swarms of bois- 
terous profane troopers hunted him dog- 
gedly. Once, when the Hero was in immi- 
nent danger of capture he took refuge in a 
tavern close by. Hardly had he seated him- 
self in a secluded corner when some Croa- 
tians entered noisily. 

“IT am lost!’ thought the Hero. “They 
will discover me.” 

But the troopers did not recognize him. 
Sprawling at a table they began to order 
victuals and to guzzle a prodigious quantity 
of wine. Soon, completely befuddled, they 
were gesticulating wildly, and laughing im- 
moderately, idiotically. Raucously they reit- 
erated: 
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‘Ah, Garibalda, Garibalda. We'll find 
you yet! We'll trap you! Ha! ha! ha!” 

The Hero with a sudden leopard-like leap 
was at the door. Swiftly he ran across the 
fields. In vain the drunken Croatians at- 
tempted to pursue him. Their legs, paralyzed 
by liquor, gave way under them. Their be- 
sotted bodies crumpled up and they rolled 
helplessly on the ground. 

Garibaldi, after indescribable misfortunes, 
after untold sufferings, reached Nice, his 
native city, embraced his eighty-four-year- 
old mother, kissed his children, mourned 
with them the death of Anita, and then—his 
heart broken and bleeding—departed for ex- 
ile, embarking on a ship bound for Tunis. 
The Bey, fearful of entanglements, repulsed 
him. Then the Hero wandered from Mag- 
dalen Island‘ to Gibraltar, from Gibraltar to 
Tangiers; until one day he sailed for New 
York where he was received with open arms 
by the Italian Antonio Meucci—the de- 
frauded inventor of the telephone which to- 
day bears the name of Bell. 


1 The largest in the group of islands in the Strait of 
Bonifacio (Sardinia). 
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The Austrians besiege and 
bombard Venice continuously for 
three months. Field-Marshal Ra- 
detzky apes Nero. Hunger and 
cholera, rather than the force of 
the enemy’s attack, compel the 
Queen of the Adriatic to surren- 
der. The Poet’s Elegy (1849). 


Forty thousand Austrian soldiers with 150 
pieces of artillery had besieged Venice by 
land and by sea. And on the twenty-fourth 
of May, 1849, they began to storm the city 
with bombs and burning rockets. 

Field-Marshal Radetzky, wishing to ape 
the emperor Nero of execrated memory, had 
invited a few Austrian archdukes to witness 
the spectacle of an Italian city being attacked 
on all sides by fire and death. 

The Venetians did not lose heart. On the 
contrary, they felt stronger, more powerful. 
Ably guided by the doge Daniele Manin and 
by the brave general Guglielmo Pepe, they 
formidably resisted the enemy’s hardened 
cruelty. 
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The fight was long, intense, bloody. Vic- 
tory smiled on the besieged again and again. 
The final triumph would also have been 
theirs if to the scarcity of arms and muni- 
tions cholera had not been added. This 
dreadful scourge, uncurbed by the essential 
scientific measures, favored by little and 
wretched food, began to decimate the popu- 
lation, especially the women and children. 

On August 15, 1849, the bulletins of the 
Health Department announced 402 cases of 
cholera with 272 deaths. 

A week later the unconquerable disease, 
abetted by the constantly increasing famine 
and the intensified Austrian bombardment, 
had transformed the enchanting city of the 
Doges into a veritable Dante’s Inferno. The 
citizens, oppressed with sorrow because of 
the miserable death of their loved ones, had 
lost all enthusiasm, all energy. Only then’ 
did they yield to the enemy. 

Pending negotiations (August 23, 1849) 
Venice was immersed in sepulchral silence. 

The poet Arnaldo Fusinato, on guard at 
the Island of the Lazzaretto Vecchio, wrote, 
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in the fullness of his sorrow, the following 
elegiacal verses: 


“The air is dark, 
The heavens are silent; 
And I, seated on the lonely terrace 
In solitary melancholy, 
Look at thee and weep, 
Venice mine! 


In the broken clouds 
Of the west 

Are lost the rays 

Of the dying sun; 

And sadly sighs 
Through the gloomy air 
The last moan 

Of the lagoon. 


Passes a gondola 

From the city: 

‘Ho! Gondolier, 

What news?’ 

—'The pestilence rages, 
We lack bread; 

On the bridge waves 
The white flag!’ 
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O Venice! Thy last 
Hour has come; 
Illustrious martyr, 

Thou art lost. 

“The pestilence rages, 

We lack bread; 

On the bridge waves 
The white flag!’ 

But not the fire-belching, 
Burning balls, 

Nor the thousand thunder-bolts 
That shriek above thee 
Cut the thread 

Of thy days’ freedom. 
Long live Venice! 

She dies of hunger! 


On thy pages 

Carve, O History, 

The iniquity of others 

And her glory; 

And shout to posterity: 
“Thrice infamous are those 
Who would see Venice 
Dead of hunger!’ 
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Long live Venice! 

The enemy wrath 

Only revives her ancient virtue; 
But the pestilence rages, 

But she lacks bread; 

On the bridge waves 

The white flag! 


And now let my lyre, 
While it is still free, 

Break here on these stones. 
To thee, Venice, 

My last song, 

My last kiss, 

My last tear! 


An exile, a wanderer 

In alien lands, 

Yet wilt thou live, Venice, 
In my thoughts. 

Thou wilt live in the temple, 
Here, of my heart, 

Even as the image 

Of one’s first love. 
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But the wind howls, 

But the waves are black, 
But all Nature 

In darkness lies. 

The cords become strident 
The voice fails .. . 

On the bridge waves 

The white flag!” 


On August 24, 1849, the holocaust was 
consummated. 

The glorious Queen of the Adriatic was 
again seized by the evil double-headed eagle. 

Manin, Tommaseo, Guglielmo Pepe, and 
other eminent patriots were forced to em- 
bark on French and English vessels and take, 
like Mazzini and Garibaldi, the thorny road 
of exile. 
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Field-Marshal Radetzky and 
his graceless officers celebrate 
their emperor’s birthday in Milan 
by maliciously provoking the de- 
fenseless citizens, then brutally 
charging upon them with cavalry 
and infantry. Patriots are beaten, 
and youths and young women are 
whipped on their bare backs 
(1849). 


While Venice agonized, Radetzky in 
Milan committed new infamies, hectoring 
and provoking the citizens in order to punish 
them afterward. 

The following episode will illustrate. 

On the eighteenth of August, 1849, Em- 
peror Francis Joseph of Austria was nineteen 
years old. Radetzky wished to celebrate the 
occasion with theatrical ostentation, and 
accordingly commanded the firing of cannon 
at dawn, and the decoration of balconies, 
windows, streets, and public squares with 
drapes and festoons and bunting in the Aus- 
trian colors. There was also to be a solemn 
mass with the singing of the Te Deum in the 
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Duomo, and a pompous military parade. 
Then in the evening the streets were to be 
“spontaneously illuminated — all recalci- 
trants liable to state prosecution’. 

Now this is what happened because of the 
evil artifices of Radetzky’s arrogant officers, 
past masters in concocting virulent provoca- 
tions. 

In those days the Café Mazza in Duomo 
Square was one of the most frequented in 
Milan. Directly across lived a certain woman 
of ill repute, the favorite of not a few Aus- 
trian officers who gathered at all hours in 
front of the above-mentioned café to make 
merry and to harass the peaceable citizenry. 

The woman had prepared—at the com- 
mand of her devoted admirers—a large 
drapery embroidered with the imperial coat- 
of-arms of Austria, and had hung it from 
the balcony of her house on that anniversary. 

The Austrian officers, drinking, smoking, 
and chatting in front of the Café Mazza, 
congratulated the base creature who leaned 
impudently from her balcony, and bestowed 
upon her obscene grimaces intended for 
gracious smiles, while on the other hand 
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with evil scowls they derided and provoked 
the passers-by. 

The Milanese caught sight of the hated 
drapery so insolently displayed on the wom- 
an’s balcony. In a trice the square seethed 
with outraged citizens. There was a hiss— 
a hundred hisses, a cry—a hundred cries; 
and a shower of tri-color confetti and serpen- 
tine caused the woman to retreat from the 
balcony, taking with her the abominated 
drapery. 

Of course, the Austrian officers were ex- 
pecting just that. Welcoming the opportunity 
to vent their spite, they rushed into the 
crowd, knocking the people aside viciously 
with their whips. They called the woman 
back to the balcony, urging her to display 
the drapery again. And when that re- 
appeared they broke into loud huzzahs and 
frantic applause. 

The crowd waxed furious. But a squadron 
of cavalry with drawn sabers and a detach- 
ment of infantry with fixed bayonets arrived 
precipitously and furiously charged upon 
the defenseless crowd, sparing no one. 
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The officers planted themselves on the 
sidewalks and, brandishing their whips, 
threatening and yelling like energumens, 
forced the fleeing citizens to doff their hats 
and salute the Austrian colors. Then they 
lifted the evil woman bodily, placed her and 
the drapery in a carriage, and drove her 
triumphantly about the city. And as if that 
were not enough, they arrested several per- 
sons of both sexes and accused them of 
“making scandalous anti-political demonstra- 
tions, and insulting the imperial colors 
and the placards lauding His Majesty the 
Emperor’. 

On August 22, 1849, in the Castle Square, 
fifteen patriots (students, property-owners, 
merchants, shopkeepers, humble workmen), 
their ages ranging from 15 to 50 years, were 
subjected to the ordeal of a public beating. 
Naked to the waist, bound to planks, the 
unfortunates were cruelly beaten on their 
bare backs with heavy clubs. Some received 
thirty blows, some forty, and others fifty. 

Three youths: Luciano Ferrandi, aged 17, 
book-binder; Giacomo Trezzi, aged 17, tan- 
ner; Giacobbe Colombi, aged 19, jeweler— 
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whom the army physicians had declared to 
be too weak to endure the clubbing—were 
given instead from thirty to forty strokes 
with the rod’ on their bare backs. 

Maria Conti, aged 18, from Florence, and 
Ernesta Galli, aged 20, from Cremona—two 
young women whom the lewd Austrian 
officers had in vain attempted to debauch— 
“privately endured’’ the atrocious punish- 
ment, also receiving on their bare backs from 
thirty to forty blows! 

Fourteen other patriots were imprisoned 
“in irons and given only bread and water’’. 

And a few days later the warden of the 
Castle had the effrontery to send the city 
council a bill for expenses by him incurred 
in the acquisition of clubs, rods, vinegar, and 
ice “used in punishing the offenders’, de- 
manding to be “‘reimbursed”’. 

Thus did Radetzky celebrate in Italy the 
birthday of his master and emperor Francis 
Joseph. 

Such infamy roused all Europe. The news- 
papers, especially the London Times, pub- 


1 The rod, of hazel, as thick as a man’s thumb, was 
fastened to the wielder’s wrist with a leather thong, so 
as to enable him to strike the victim with greater force. 
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lished fiery articles condemning the Austrian 
government. 

And the poet Francesco Dall’Ongaro 
wrote: 

“Lombards, Venetians, Italians all, forget 
your glories, your hopes, your disillusions, 
your political errors; but remember this 
deed, remember this day. Inscribe it on the 
walls of your houses, on the covers of your 
books, in the churches, in the public squares 
—everywhere! Whoever could forget it is a 
coward! Italy herself was beaten, flogged, 
defiled in those thirty-four victims. And 
Italy is well aware of this!” 
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“The Emperor of the Hanged”’ 
(1851-1853). 


Lombardy-Venetia, having fallen once 
more into the clutches of Austria, was made 
to suffer for her patriotism by enormous 
tributes, cruel vexations, atrocious torments. 

But no force, however militarily brutal, 
could repress the Italians’ innate, traditional, 
live need of liberty. 

Giuseppe Mazzini, while in London, aided 
by Safi and other illustrious exiles, incited 
his oppressed brethren to further struggles. 
Hence numerous secret societies and revolu- 
tionary committees sprang up everywhere. 

Naturally, the Austrian police were not 
napping. 

Ever on the alert, they spied upon and 
thwarted the patriots unremittingly. 

For example, in 1851, the Austrians 
arrested the Milanese workman Antonio 
Sciesa on the charge of having plotted with 
numerous other patriots against the domi- 
nating government. 
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With unctuous flattery the accused was 
urged to reveal the names of his accomplices: 
Sciesa refused. He was threatened, man- 
handled, severely abused: he bore all with 
heroic patience. He was condemned to 
death: he accepted the sentence with firm 
and dignified demeanor. They offered him 
a full pardon on condition that he confess: 
he declined. Then the executioners led him 
in chains to his house in the hope that the 
thought of his family might induce him to 
cling to life, force him to speak. But the 
patriot only said curtly in dialect ““Tiremm 
innanz!”’ (‘‘Let’s go ahead!”’) Dragged to 
the gallows, he faced death silently, unflinch- 
ingly. 

Later, between 1852 and 1853, the Aus- 
trian gibbet on the slopes of Belfiore in 
Mantua truncated the lives of other patriots: 
the priests Enrico Tazzoli and Giovanni 
Grioli;, the physician Carlo Poma; the 
painter Giovanni Zimbelli; the Venetian 
Angelo Scartellini; the writer Bernardo De 
Canal; the Brescian Tito Speri, poet and 
scholar; the priest Bartolomeo Grazioli; the 
Veronese Count Carlo Montanari; Pietro 
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Domenico Frattini, of Legnano; the Vene- 
tian colonel Pietro Fortunato Calvi. 

Great was the indignation aroused by such 
villainies. Emperor Francis Joseph received 
the sinister sobriquet of “Emperor of the 
Hanged”’. 

Not a whit less bestial were the petty 
tyrants subservient to Austria. One—Carlo 
III, who succeeded Carlo II to the Duchy of 
Parma—in the space of four months caused 
300 citizens to be beaten until the blood 
flowed. 

And in the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies 
the most virtuous and highly esteemed citi- 
zens—like the scholar Luigi Settembrini; the 
philosopher Raffaele Conforti; the economist 
Antonio Scialoia; the jurist Giuseppe Pisa- 
nelli; the statesmen: Silvio Spaventa, Carlo 
Poerio, Nicola Nisco, Pironti, Saliceti—were 
treated so flagitiously that all the civilized 
world became highly indignant. It was then 
that the illustrious Gladstone stigmatized 
the Bourbon government in Italy as “the 
negation of God set up as a system”’. 

In short, from the snowy Alps to the 
Island of the Sun, there was but a people 
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consumed with the desire for liberty, martyr- 
ized: by Austria and the arrogant, blood- 
thirsty, ravening despots whom Austria in- 
structed, goaded, and protected. 

Such a state of affairs had prevailed for 
many years. It might have continued in- 
definitely, if unforeseen events had not super- 
vened to moderate it and hasten at the same 
time the unity of the nation and the inde- 
pendence for which the Italians had struggled 
and suffered for centuries. 
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The Bersaglieri in the Crimean 
War (1855). Cavour at the 
Paris Congress(1856). The alli- 
ance with Napoleon III (1858). 
The memorable words of Vittorio 
Emanuele II at the opening of the 
Sub-Alpine Parliament. Austria’s 
ultimatum to little Piedmont. The 
Hymn of Garibaldi. The execu- 
tion of the Cignoli family by the 
Austrian soldiery. The papal 
mercenaries murder the patriots 
of Perugia. Pius [IX and Cardinal 
Pecci (later Leo XIII) exalt the 
assassins. The third war of lib- 
eration won by the Italians with 


the aid of the French (1859). 


Nicholas I of Russia, between 1853 and 
1854, with the pretext of liberating the Chris- 
tians of the Danube region from Ottoman 


domination, declared war upon Turkey. 


France and England, who knew full well 
that the czar’s recondite purpose was to gain 
Constantinople, saw fit—in order to protect 
their own military and commercial interests 
—to oppose Russia’s move: they took the 


part of Turkey. 
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Camillo Benso di Cavour, with his uncom- 
mon political discernment, descried in that 
occurrence a happy opportunity for Italy; 
that is, he was quick to grasp the moral bene- 
fits that would accrue to the Italians if they 
entered the war of the Orient. He took ad- 
vantage of this opportunity and entered into 
the best possible agreement with the Allies; 
and sent to the Crimea an army of 15,000 
men—Bersaglieri, for the most part—com- 
manded by General Alfonso Lamarmora. 

At Cernaia the Italian soldiers acquitted 
themselves very creditably. They especially 
distinguished themselves when they saved 
the allied armies from a dangerous surprise- 
attack, bravely bearing the brunt of a furious 
assault on the part of 60,000 Russian sol- 
diers. And on September 8, 1855, they com- 
pletely covered themselves with glory when 
they fought valorously under the incessant 
enemy fire at the taking of Malakoff Tower, 
Sebastopol’s principal bulwark. 

Russia was defeated. At the Congress 
held later in Paris Cavour also contrived to 
be present as Piedmont’s official representa- 
tive, despite Austria’s wrath and machina- 
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tions. And during the memorable session of 
March 30, 1856, the sagacious minister of 
Vittorio Emanuele II ably managed to bring 
“the Italian question’’ up for discussion, 
frankly denouncing Austrian preponderance 
in Italy as the cause of numberless evils, and 
affirming that it was the duty of the Great 
Powers, arbiters of Europe’s destinies, to 
align themselves efficaciously on the side of 
a people that desired only their national 
unity, free from all foreign tyranny. 

The Austrian representative, swollen and 
red with rage, protested vehemently. But 
the other delegates expressed their sympathy 
with the cause pleaded by Cavour. And 
although the Congress dissolved without a 
concrete resolution regarding Italy, yet 
France and England did not fail to exhort 
Austria and the Italian tyrants under Aus- 
tria’s wing—such as the Pope, the Bourbon, 
and the other petty rulers—to introduce into 
their respective governmental policies those 
modifications and improvements which the 
progress of liberal ideas had now rendered 
indispensable. 
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Besides, Napoleon III contemplated the 
humiliation of Austria for special reasons of 
his own. It occurred to him that the Italians 
could well contribute to the realization of 
such a design. Accordingly, Napoleon III 
and Cavour met secretly at Plombiéres in the 
Vosges during the summer of 1858. At this 
meeting were laid the foundations of a Fran- 
co-Piedmontese alliance, by which the two 
contracting parties bound themselves to fight 
Austria together if she should provoke a war. 
Then, if the allies were victorious, Lom- 
bardy-Venetia was to be annexed to Pied- 
mont. 

This diplomatic success after the military 
victories in Russia filled the hearts of the 
Italians with joy and hope. The eyes of the 
nation were expectantly turned toward the 
government at Piedmont. Italy’s leading pa- 
triots by means of newspaper articles and 
private and public speeches energetically in- 
cited all to action. 

Francis Joseph could no longer -contain 
himself; he requested Vittorio Emanuele II 
to bridle the press and the orators. 
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But the meek king of Piedmont, at Ca- 
vour’s suggestion, refused to obey the veiled 
command of the powerful Austrian emperor. 
He went further: at the solemn opening of 
the Sub-Alpine Parliament (January, 1859) 
he uttered, in the course of the conventional 
speech of the Crown, the following signifi- 
cant statements: 

“Our country, small in territory, has ac- 
quired importance in the councils of Europe 
because she is great for the ideas she repre- 
sents and the sympathy she inspires. This 
condition is not free from danger, because, 
while we respect the treaties, we are not in- 
sensible to the cries of sorrow which come 
to our ears from so many districts of Italy. 
Strong for concord, trusting in our just right, 
we await with prudence and determination 
the decree of Divine Providence.”’ 

The assembly broke into frenzied ap- 
plause. Enthusiasm for war suddenly ran 
riot throughout the peninsula. Men of all 
ages, from every walk of life, ran joyously 
to enlist in the regular Piedmontese army or 
under Garibaldi, who had returned to Italy 
and whom the government of Vittorio 
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Emanuele II had authorized to form and 
command a body of volunteers called ““Hunt- 
ers of the Alps”’. = 

Austria, fuming with rage, imposed upon 
Piedmont a menacing dilemma: either the 
disarmament and discharge of the volun- 
teers in three days or war. 

The Piedmontese did not hesitate: they 
chose war! 

Then a sublime exultation swept over the 
mountains and seas of Italy; prodigiously it 
transformed, refashioned the national con- 
sciousness, and strengthened and embold- 
ened the Italians. And to the heavens made 
more glorious by the renascent Spring rose 
the martial, powerful, fatidical “Hymn of 
Garibaldi’, written by the poet Luigi Mer- 
cantini and set to music by the maestro Ales- 
sio Olivieri. 


“To arms! To arms! 
The tombs open, the dead come forth; 
All our martyrs rise again! 
Sabre in hand, laurel on the brow, 
The flame and the name of Italy in the heart! 
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Let us hasten! Let us hasten! Come, O 
young squadrons, 

To the wind unfurling our banners; 

Come, all with steel; come, all with fire; 

Come, all with the fire of Italy in the heart! 


Get out of Italy, get out, for it is time; 
Get out of Italy, get out, O foreigner! 


Let the land of flowers, of music and song 

Become once again the land of arms! 

With hundreds of chains they have fettered 
her hands, 


But she can still wield the brand of Legnano. 


The Austrian club cannot subdue Italy; 
The races of Rome are not born to the yoke; 
Italy no longer wants foreigners and tyrants, 
Too long already has her bondage lasted. 


Get out of Italy, get out, for it is time; 
Get out of Italy, get out, O foreigner! 


The houses of Italy are builded for us, 
There on the Danube is your home! 
You ruin our fields, you pilfer our bread! 
We want to keep our sons for ourselves! 
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The Alps and the two seas mark Italy’s 
boundaries; 

With the chariot of fire we'll crash through 

the Apennines, 

And, every vestige of old frontiers de- 
stroyed, 

Everywhere we'll raise our banner. 


Get out of Italy, get out, for it is time; 
Get out of Italy, get out, O foreigner! 


Let tongues be silent, let arms be ready; 

Only the enemy must we face, 

And then beyond the mountains will the 
alien go, 

If all Italy is of one mind. 


Triumph of barbarian plunder is not enough, 
Let us close the doors of Italy to despoilers! 
The peoples of Italy are all one, - 

All one are the hundred cities. 


Get out of Italy, get out, for it is time; 
Get out of Italy, get out, O foreigner! 


On the twenty-ninth of April, 1859, a 
great Austrian ‘army invaded Lombardy and 
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the Novarese region—abandoned by the Ital- 
ians for strategic reasons. After the usual 
brigand-like violences against private prop- 
erty and unarmed inhabitants had been com- 
mitted, the Austrian troops advanced into 
the Vercellese, with the intention of occupy- 
ing Turin and then pushing on toward Mt. 
Cenis to bar the way for the French. But 
the Italian defenses near the river Dora 
halted the march of the enemy and upset 
their plans. 

So the French were able to enter Italy not 
only by way of the Mt. Cenis pass, but also 
by way of Mt. Ginevra and Genoa, without 
encountering the slightest obstacle. 

The war immediately entered a new phase. 

The Italians, under the supreme command 
of Vittorio Emanuele II, numbered 80,000 
in all. The French, under the supreme com- 
of Napoleon III, numbered 200,000. And 
the Austrians, under the supreme command 
of Marshal Guilay, numbered 300,000. 

The first notable engagement—between 
22,000 allied soldiers and 30,000 Austrians 
—took place at Montebello, on the right 
bank of the river Po, east of Voghera. The 
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Austrians were defeated and forced to re- 
treat to the other side of the river (May 20, 
1859). 

That same day the discomfited troopers 
vented their choler in the cowardly murder 
of an entire Italian family. Here is Cavour’s 
own account of the horrible deed as set forth 
in a special circular which he at once distrib- 
uted among the functionaries of the king- 
dom: 

“On May 20, 1859, some detachments of 
Austrian troops were encamped on the 
heights of Torricella, a small town of the 
Vogherese. A group of soldiers, having met 
the guardian of the tribunal on the road, ar- 
rested him and compelled him to act as guide. 
Then they entered the house of the farmer 
Cignoli. They searched the premises mi- 
nutely; and because they found a small flask 
of bird-shot they arrested the entire family, 
also taking into custody some farm-hands 
that happened to be in the house. The nine 
prisoners were brought before the Austrian 
commandant, who was on his horse on the 
main road. The corporal and his superior 
exchanged a few words, and the latter com- 
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manded the prisoners to go down a little path 
which ran parallel to the highroad. The un- 
fortunates had scarcely taken a few steps 
forward when the commandant signaled his 
men to fire. The nine victims fell to the 
ground. Eight died instantly; old Cignoli 
was mortally wounded. The Austrians then 
proceeded towards Casteggio; and the com- 
mandant, turning to the terror-stricken cus- 
todian of the tribunal, dismissed him and 
gave him a safe-conduct which bore the sig- 
nature of Lieutenant-Marshal Urban. Old 
Cignoli died five days later at the Voghera 
Hospital. 

“Such enormities require no comment: it 
is an assassination as vile as it is atrocious, 
other examples of which might be found, at 
most, among barbarians and savages.” 

Indignation in Italy knew no bounds. 
Guerrazzi wrote: 

“Let the tomb of the Cignoli be of stone, 
high and wide like a pyramid, of a single 
block of granite. Let it be placed on the very 
spot where the Cignoli fell, atrociously and 
vilely murdered. Let their remains be gath- 
ered under it. On the western side of the 
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tomb let this inscription be placed: Tomb of 
the Cignoli; on the eastern side this: An 
entire family—slaughtered by a whole peo- 
ple—here cries to God the Judge for ven- 
geance—against Austria the assassin; on 
the northern side let the names and the ages 
of the victims be carved; then on the south- 
ern side this last inscription: Between the 
Italian and the Austrian peoples—at all 
times, in every place—let there be a pact of 
the grave, a truce of death’’. 

And Niccolini wrote a sonnet in which 
he said, among other things, to the emperor 
Francis Joseph: 


“When you were born the Sun hid his face, 
Every benign light on earth was extin- 
guished, 
The Danube and every stream ran blood, 
Every mother strained her child to her 
breast. 
When you die we shall behold a brighter 
sun, : 
And mothers and wives alternately dancing 
On the tomb of so vile a scourge.” 


e e e 
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Garibaldi, in the meantime, with his bold 
volunteers defeated the Austrians at Arona, 
Varese, Como, and at several other points 
(May 25-26-27, 1859). 

And the regulars, aided by the French, de- 
feated them at Palestro (May 29-30-31, 
1859). 

Then, during the early part of June, 1859, 
one of the most desperate and bloody battles 
of that campaign was fought on the plains of 
Magenta. The French, under General Mac- 
Mahon, numbered 125,000. There were few 
Italians—only a division or two. The Aus- 
trians, commanded by Marshal Guilay, 
greatly outnumbered the allied troops. The 
battle began at five o’clock in the morning 
and ended at seven in the evening, when the 
Austrians fled wildly and precipitately, leav- 
ing behind them 12,000 dead and wounded 
and 6,000 prisoners. 

And Garibaldi swept on, always victo- 
rious, to Lake Garda. 

The city of Milan, now evacuated by the 
Austrians, as was the rest of Lombardy, 
again proclaimed her annexation to Pied- 
mont. Vittorio Emanuele II with Napoleon 
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III and their armies triumphantly entered 
that metropolis on June 8, 1859. 

The Marches and Umbria, subject to the 
Pope, also tried to take part in the general 
movement by organizing a rebellion. But 
they were promptly subdued by the pon- 
tifical armies, made up of a conglomeration 
of foreign mercenaries, bigoted and reaction- 
ary, commanded by General Lamoriciére, 
who had been banished from France. In 
Perugia the Italian patriots had set up a pro- 
visional government. The papal soldiers 
took steps to crush it. The members of the 
provisional committee implored Cardinal 
Gioacchino Pecci (later Leo XIII) to inter- 
vene and prevent bloodshed. But the cardi- 
nal, who was to succeed Pius [X, ignored the 
pleas of the patriots. Thus Colonel Schmid, 
at the head of his ferocious papal soldiers, 
was permitted to murder and massacre the 
citizens at will, attacking everyone—even 
the aged and infirm, the women and children. 
Pope Pius IX made Schmid a general, and 
Cardinal Pecci offered to God a solemn high 
mass in memory of the papal soldiers who 
had perished in that most worthy enterprise. 
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Cavour sent to the governments of Eu- 
rope a passionate protest against such in- 
famies. 

The Austrians, after the disaster of Ma- 
genta, were badly shaken. Marshal Guilay 
was removed and General Hess took his 
place. Francis Joseph himself went to the 
field of action, in the hope that his presence 
might inspire new courage into the demoral- 
ized troops. 

On June 24, 1859, the Austrians (200,- 
000 men with 700 cannon) boldly occupied 
the hills of San Martino and Solferino near 
Mantua, determined to regain the ground 
they had lost. 

The allies, who were ready for the enemy, 
numbered 160,000 in all. The French took 
their stand against the Solferino position; 
the Italians, against that of San Martino. 
The battle began at seven o'clock in the 
morning. The combatants fought with sav- 
age furor and tremendous tenacity until nine 
in the evening. The Austrians were worsted. 
More than 20,000 fell. 

It was the beginning of the end for the 
tyrannical dominators. It was the dawn of 
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redemption for the oppressed Italians. 
Hymns of victory were sung. The French 
fraternized with the Italians. The gentle 
Latin blood was extolled. 

But suddenly Napoleon III, who had 
shown such daring and generosity, changed 
his mind for petty, niggardly political rea- 
sons. He accepted the Austrians’ proposal 
of an armistice, and accordingly met Francis 
Joseph at Villafranca (July 11-12, 1859). 
There the two emperors determined the pre- 
liminaries of peace, which were later sol- 
emnly ratified at Zurich on November 10, 
1859. Under the terms of the treaty Fran- 
cis Joseph ceded Lombardy to Napoleon III, 
who in turn transferred it to Vittorio Eman- 
uele II. (What a hypocritical formality!) 
Venetia remained Austria’s. The deposed 
princes could return to their dominions pro- 
vided that they were recalled by a vote of 
the people, without the armed intervention 
of strangers. The peninsula, including Vene- 
tia, was to become a confederation with the 
Pope as its head. 

The reaction which followed upon the un- 
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worthy action of Napoleon III can easily be 
imagined. 

All hope was not lost, owecee The 
fortunate clause which precluded the inter- 
vention of strangers placed in the Italians’ 
own hands the unity of their country. The 
regions of Emilia and Tuscany lost no time 
in taking advantage of said clause, and voted 
with solemn plebiscites their annexation to 
Piedmont, which thus became a kingdom of 
12,000,000 souls. 

On the other hand, the government of 
Vittorio Emanuele II was obliged to cede 
Savoy and Nice (the latter a city distinctly 
Italian, birthplace of Giuseppe Garibaldi) to 
France. 
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Garibaldi and The Thousand 
gloriously take the Two Sicilies 
(1860). Proclamation of the 
Kingdom of Italy (1861). The 
fourth war of liberation against 
Austria is lost through the in- 
competency of the command- 
ers. The annexation of Venetia 
(1866). Villa Glori. Giuditta 
Arquati-Tavani, the Roman 
heroine, and her husband and 
son are murdered by the papal 
mercenaries. Mentana (1867). 
The taking of Rome and the 
definite fall of the temporal 
power of the Popes. One na- 
tion, united and independent 
(1870). 


The events which occurred in Northern 
Italy in 1859 had a strong repercussion in 
the kingdom of the Two Sicilies where raged 
the tyranny of Francis II of Bourbon, nick- 
named Franceschiello (‘‘Little Francis’), the 
son of Ferdinand II who had died not long 
since of a pediculous disease, a feeble- 
minded weakling, allied with and related to 
the Austrian dynasty (he had espoused Ma- 
ria Sophia, Duchess of Bavaria and sister of 
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the empress Elizabeth, Francis Joseph’s 
queen), bitterly opposed to Italy’s independ- 
ence, a fierce persecutor of the liberals. 

Palermo, in April, 1860, rose up against 
him. The tocsin sounded in the hope that all 
Sicily would hear and arise. But the troops 
of the Bourbon came running, instead, and 
succeeded in chastening quickly with typical 
Bourbon violence the rebellious city. 

The news of Palermo’s insurrection 
reached Genoa and greatly cheered the 
hearts of the southern patriots who had 
taken refuge there. In deep sympathy with 
their insurgent brothers, they decided to rush 
to their aid immediately. 

In fact, on May 6, 1860, from the bay of 
Quarto, charming village on the Ligurian 
Riviera, set sail the two ships Lombardo and 
Piemonte carrying the thousand argonauts 
of liberty led by Giuseppe Garibaldi. On May 
11, 1860, The Thousand disembarked at 
Marsala. The Leader at once diffused a proc- 
lamation inviting the Sicilians to arm them- 
selves against the oppressing Bourbon, and 
to fight for the unity and independence of 
the Patria. 
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The battle cry of the Hero was taken 
up with rejoicing by the enthusiastic island- 
ers. And patriots came in great numbers 
to join The Thousand. 

On May 15, 1860, the Garibaldians en- 
countered the Bourbon regiment, composed 
of several thousand men, on the heights of 
Calatafimi, and a fierce battle ensued. 

At a certain point it seemed that the Ital- 
ian volunteers must perforce yield to their 
enemies, who greatly outnumbered them. 
Nino Bixio, Garibaldi’s lieutenant, com- 
manding the right wing, approached the 
Leader and said: © 

“It would be wise to retreat.”’ 

“What are you saying, Bixio?’’ Garibaldi 
answered vehemently. ‘“‘Here we make the 
unity of Italy or die!” 

And rushing forward with his glittering 
sword on high the Hero shouted: 

“To your bayonets!"" . . . The enemy 
was routed.* 


1“Calatafimi! All that remains of one hundred bat- 
tles! If, when I draw my last breath, my friends see me 
smile, it will be because I am reminded of thee; because 
I do not recall a more glorious page in the book of my 
life!’’ Thus wrote Garibaldi in his Memorie. 
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From Calatafimi Garibaldi marched on 
Palermo, attacked the Bourbons, defeated 
them, and entered the city as Dictator (May 
26-29, 1860). | 

On July 27, 1860, the enemy was again 
defeated at Milazzo in a terrible affray in 
which Garibaldi himself fought hand-to-hand 
with the foe. 

In less than three months the Bourbon 
troops were forced to evacuate Sicily. And 
at dawn, on August 20, 1860, Garibaldi with 
his men disembarked in Calabria, swooped 
down on Reggio, and once more vanquished 
the enemy. 

Such great victories aroused a delirium of 
love and admiration for the great Hero, and 
led also the strong Calabrians to rise up 
against the royalists. 

A little later, on the hills of Soveria, near 
Catanzaro, Garibaldi entrusted to History 
the following memorable words: 

“Tell the world that with a few hundreds 
of my brave Calabrians I forced 12,000 
Bourbon soldiers to lay down their arms!” 

Francis II, terror-stricken, on September- 
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Gaeta, while the bulk of the troops that had 
remained faithful to him took refuge in 
Capua. 

The next day, September 7, 1860, Gari- 
baldi entered Naples, glorious and trium- 
phant. 

And on October 2, 1860, he discomfited 
for the last time, near the river Volturno, an 
army of 55,000 Bourbons. 

Meanwhile Umbria and the Marches had 
also rebelled and had proclaimed their annex- 
ation to Piedmont. 

The papal government suffocated in blood 
the will of its subjects. But Vittorio Ema- 
nuele II came to the rescue with a goodly 
number of troops and defeated the papal sol- 
diers all along the line. 

Shortly afterwards Carlo Alberto’s vic- 
torious son set out for Naples to take posses- 
sion of the kingdom gained by the Hero of 
two worlds. 

On October 26, 1860, Garibaldi and Vit- 
torio Emanuele II, both on horseback, met 
on the road to Teano. An eye-witness af- 
firmed that the Leader, with a smart military 
salute, cried: 
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‘‘All hail to the first King of Italy!”’ 

Vittorio Emanuele II upon reaching Na- 
ples was received with extraordinary pomp 
and ceremony and high honours. 

But the Hero, after having “presented a 
kingdom to the newly-arrived king”’ returned 
poorer than ever to his little island of Cap- 
rera. 

The annexation of the Two Sicilies, of 
Umbria, and the Marches having thus been 
accomplished, the Sub-Alpine Parliament 
was dissolved and the new general elections 
were held, which included all of Italy except 
Venetia, which still remained under Aus- 
tria’s domination, and the city of Rome, 
which still remained under the Pope’s dom- 
ination. 

The first Italian parliament was inaugu- 
rated in Turin in February, 1861. It pro- 
claimed immediately the formation of the 
kingdom of Italy, conferred on Vittorio 
Emanuele II the right to assume for himself 
and his successors the title of King of Italy, 
and expressed the hope that “Rome, for 
which the nation clamored, might soon be 
restored to Italy”. 
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In the year 1866 Austria and Prussia were 
disputing their preéminence in Germany. 

Having failed to come to an agreement 
amicably, the two Powers were forced to 
resort to arms. 

Vittorio Emanuele II, with the intention 
of gaining Venetia, made an offensive and 
defensive alliance with Prussia. The latter, 
in conformity with the stipulated agreement, 
began. the offensive against Austria, invad- 
ing the Holstein region. 

Vittorio Emanuele II followed suit, de- 
claring war on the mutual enemy on June 
19, 1866. 

On the twenty-first of June, 1866, he set 
out for the field of battle; on the twenty- 
fourth he clashed with the Austrians at Cus- 
tozza. The Italian soldiers fought valor- 
ously, as was their wont, but the incompe- 
tency of the commanders prevented them 
from winning the day. 

A more serious blow was received on the 
sea. Near Lissa, a tiny island in the Adriatic, 
the Italian and Austrian fleets had engaged 
in a bitter struggle. The Italian crews fought 
bravely. Captains Foa di Bruno and Alfredo 
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Cappellini, commanders of the Re d'ltalia 
and the Palestro, with stoical impassiveness 
allowed the waters to swallow them and their 
ships rather than surrender to the enemy. 
But their heroic sacrifice was of no avail. 
The colossal cowardice and stupidity of Ad- 
miral Persano gave the victory to the Aus- 
trians (July 20, 1866). 5 

Garibaldi, who had advanced as far as 
the Trentino, dispersing the enemy every- 
where, and who was preparing to assault and 
capture the city of Trento—on July 25, 
1866, suddenly received from the govern- 
ment of Vittorio Emanuele II this message: 

“Armistice signed; evacuate the Tren- 
tino. 4 

Evacuate the Trentino, after that region 
had been bathed in the blood of 3,400 Gari- 
baldians>? After those inhabitants had ac- 
claimed with exultation the flaming red 
shirts? After the disaster of Custozza? 
After the shame of Lissa? 

From the encampment of the bold volun- 
teers rose a lion-like roar. The wounded 
tore at their bandages, preferring death to the 
ignominy of retreat; officers and men broke 
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their swords and bayonets; others rolled on 
the ground in an agony of despair, fuming, 
raging, cursing, weeping. 

The glorious and victorious Hero with 
bowed head spoke but a single word: Ob- 
bedisco (I obey). 

Alas! How eloquent, how dolorous, how 
magnanimous that word! 

Austria, however, had been severely 
beaten by the Prussians at Sadowa on July 
3, 1866, and had lost every hope of predom- 
inance over Germany. 

Francis Joseph was compelled to cede Ve- 
netia, but not directly to Italy, whom he 
hated, but to Napoleon III, who in turn gave 
it to Vittorio Emanuele II. The same farce 
of 1859! 

Thus, on November |, 1866, Venetia, 
after the long and sinister Austrian domina- 
tion, was officially annexed to the Kingdom 
of Italy; but her boundaries did not extend 
to the further banks of the Isonzo river. 

With the annexation of Venetia, the Ital- 
ians felt once more the imperative need of 
taking Rome. Garibaldi was the luminous 
center from which radiated and to which con- 
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verged the national agitation for Rome. The 
Hero pondered a way to liberate the Eternal 
City, despite the opposition of Napoleon III 
and, reflexively, that of Vittorio Emanuele II. 

During a triumphal tour through Italy 
Garibaldi spoke to the people, pointing out 
the supreme necessity of freeing Rome. But 
_while en route towards the pontifical border 
(September 23, 1867) he was “‘arrested”’ by 
order of the government of Vittorio Eman- 
uele II, and was taken to Alessandria in Pied- 
mont. 

The Italians protested vehemently. To 
placate them the government was obliged to 
send the Hero back to Caprera, “nominally 
free, but the island was to be under the sur- 
veillance of several battleships’. 

After a few days Garibaldi, with his mi- 
raculous faith and daring, succeeded in 
escaping from the island and set out for the 
Agro Romano, where his spirited volunteers 
had already begun the war against the Pope. 

In the meantime the Romans themselves 
had risen up in revolt. But they lacked arms. 
The Cairoli brothers and other young 
patriots—75 in all—undertook to supply 
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them. The courageous youths, eluding the 
papal guards successfully obtained guns, 
ammunition, and other weapons. With their 
precious cargo they were about to start 
down the Tiber, when they learned that the 
weaponless Romans had staged an insurrec- 
tion the day before with disastrous results. 
Thereupon the gallant handful hastened to 
the dairy farm of Villa Glori near the Porta 
Pia, where they were immediately attacked 
by 500 of the Pope’s soldiers. The combat 
was close and bloody and fearful. The vol- 
unteers, on their lips cries of “Viva Roma! 
Viva Garibaldi!”’, performed wonders. En- 
rico Cairoli fell, covered with wounds; other 
heroes fell; but the papal soldiers were re- 
pulsed (October 23, 1867). 

The Roman patriots, notwithstanding the 
adversities and the lack of arms, were deter- 
mined to make every effort to liberate their 
city from the pontifical tyranny. That same 
day (October 23, 1867) forty of their num- 
ber met secretly in Giulio Aiani’s woollen 
mill in the Trastevere district, and set about 
making plans for new insurrectional at- 
tempts. 
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The woman Giuditta Arquati - Tavani, 
whose husband and seventeen-year-old son 
were among the forty, remained with the 
conspirators on the pretext of preparing re- 
freshments. Giuditta, whose young and 
majestic beauty resembled that of the superb 
matrons of Ancient Rome, longed to aid her 
fellow-citizens in their struggle for freedom, 
and took a keen interest in the patriots’ dis- 
cussions. 

But suddenly a company of mounted gen- 
darmes and a battalion of pontifical zouaves 
arrived and surrounded the mill. The pa- 
triots at once barricaded themselves and pre- 
pared to resist. The first shots were fired. 
The papal soldiers entered an adjacent con- 
vent and from the windows and belfry began 
to bombard the Aiani house. The beleag- 
uered citizens responded bravely. Giuditta 
ran from one to the other, handing weapons 
and ammunition to the defenders, encourag- 
ing them, caring for their wounds. And the 
men, comforted and inspired by her serene 
heroism, regained their strength, redoubled 
their efforts. 
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The pontifical soldiers, after two hours of 
fighting, were repulsed, and the besiegers 
were about to abandon the fight when rein- 
forcements—300 strong—arrived. 

The struggle was renewed with increased 
ferocity. The heroic Giuditta pressed her 
husband’s hand, embraced her son, while 
supplying rifles she herself had loaded, and 
animated the weary defenders, crying: 
“Long live Italy! Long live Rome! Let us 
not yield to those assassins!”’ 

The patriots, exalted by her bravery and 
indomitable spirit, held the zouaves at bay 
and more than once forced them to fall back. 

But the fight was too unequal. Other re- 
inforcements came to aid the attackers, while 
the patriots’ supply of munitions was rapidly 
diminishing. The instant the fire of the be- 
sieged slackened the soldiers battered down 
the doors and rushed into the house. And 
the battle continued on the stairs, on the log- 
gias, in the corridors, in the rooms. But the 
patriots were hopelessly outnumbered, and 
the papal soldiers butchered them merci- 
lessly, ‘‘crushing their heads, breaking their 
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bones, and hurling some out of the windows 
into the courtyard”’. 

Giuditta Arquati-Tavani, desperately 
wounded, dragged herself towards her dying 
husband and son. But the zouaves, before 
the noble woman’s very eyes, mutilated the 
prostrate forms of those she loved “‘with bay- 
onet-thrusts so vicious that the blades were 
driven into the walls and floor’. Having 
thus dispatched the two, they cruelly slaugh- 
tered the heroine. She was pregnant! 

Then, sated with blood, the Pope’s sbirri 
gorged themselves with the food and wine 
that Giuditta had prepared for her unhappy 
companions. 

Two days later, on October 25, 1867, Gar- 
ibaldi avenged the martyrs of the Aiani mill, 
gaining a splendid victory over the papal 
army. 

But the Hero was subsequently over- 
whelmed, on November 3, 1867, by the su- 
perior numbers of the enemy (papal soldiers 
and French troopers) at Mentana, near 
Rome. After a titanic battle Garibaldi was 
forced to retreat. 
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However, such a retreat was deemed 
worthy of the greatest strategist, and the 
defeat of Mentana was considered more 
glorious than any of the victories gained by 
the Hero during his romantic career. 


“There arose in Mentana the shame of the 
centuries 

From the wicked embrace of Peter’ and 
Caesar.’ 

You, Garibaldi, at Mentana 

On Peter and Caesar have planted your 
feet.” —Carducci. 


Three years later, on the twentieth of Sep- 
tember, 1870, the Italian soldiers under Gen- 
eral Raffaele Cadorna assaulted Rome, 
made a breach in the wall between the Porta 
Pia and the Porta Salaria, and entered the 
city. 

The millenary temporal power of the 
Popes crumbled.* Rome was once more the 


1 Pius IX. 

2 Napoleon III. 

3 Pepin the Short, king of the Franks in 752 and later 
also king of Italy, after having aided Pope Stephen II in 
the war against Astolph, king of the Longobardians, gave 
to the Roman Church the Italian Pentapolis, comprising 
the cities of Rimini, Pesaro, Fano, Sinigaglia, and An- 
cona. The temporal power of the Popes has its origin in 
this donation. 
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capital of Italy, first-born daughter of the 
Latin world, reconstituted into an united and 
independent nation. 

The martyrdom of an entire people bore 
fruit. The dream of so many thinkers and 
apostles, from Dante to Mazzini, became a 
glorious, living reality. 
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PUBLICATIONS 
by 
LUIGI CARNOVALE 


IN ITALIAN: 
UNA VISITA AL PITTORE ANDREA 
CEFALY. 


Catanzaro, Italy. 


IN ITALIAN: 
MIA MADRE—CARMELA MORELLO 
CARNOVALE. 


Stilo-Gerace, Italy. 


IN ITALIAN: 
IL GIORNALISMO DEGLI EMIGRATI 
ITALIANI NEL NORD AMERICA. 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


IN ENGLISH AND ITALIAN: 

WHY ITALY ENTERED INTO THE GREAT 
WAR — PERCHE’ L'ITALIA E’ EN- 
TRATA NELLA GRANDE GUERRA. 

Chicago, U.S. A., July, 1917. 


JN ITALIAN: 

ESORTAZIONE AI DIRETTORI DEI GIOR- 
NALI ITALO-AMERICANI, A GLI 
EMIGRATI ITALIANI TUTTI, PER 
COMMEMORARE DEGNAMENTE 


NEGLI STATI UNITI D’AMERICA IL 
SESTO CENTENARIO DELLA MORTE 
DI DANTE. 

Chicago, U. S. A., February, 1921. 


IN ITALIAN AND ENGLISH: 

IL SECENTENARIO DANTESCO | NEGLI 
STATI UNITI D’ AMERICA —SU- 
PREMA, PURISSIMA, GLORIOSA, 
IMPERITURA AFFERMAZIONE DI 
ITALIANITA’ INTELLETTUALE, 
SPIRITUALE, MORALE. 

Chicago, U. S. A., October, 1924. 


IN ITALIAN WITH DOCUMENTS TRANSLATED FROM 
THE ENGLISH: 


LUIGI CARNOVALE RIVENDICA UN’- 
ALTRA MISCONOSCIUTA GLORIA 
ITALIANA—ENRICO TONTI—NEGLI 
STATI UNITI D’AMERICA. 

Chicago, September-October, 1925. 


AN ORIGINAL, INDEPENDENT PEACE 
PLAN | 


The simplest and most practical 


IN ENGLISH AND ITALIAN (FIRST EDITION) UNDER 
THE TITLE: 
HUMAN SOLIDARITY — SOLIDARIETA’ 
UMANA. 
Chicago, July, 1917. 


IN ENGLISH (SECOND EDITION) UNDER THE TITLE: 


ONLY BY THE ABOLITION OF NEU- 
TRALITY CAN WARS BE QUICKLY 
AND FOREVER PREVENTED. 

Chicago, April, 1920. 


IN ITALIAN (THIRD EDITION) UNDER THE SAME 
OT EE. 


Chicago, May, 1920. 


IN ENGLISH (FOURTH EDITION) UNDER THE TITLE: 
THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE AT 
WASHINGTON WILL BE A FAILURE. 
—ONLY BY THE ABOLITION OF 
NEUTRALITY CAN WARS BE 
QUICKLY AND FOREVER PRE- 
VENTED. 
Chicago, November, 1921. 


IN ENGLISH (FIFTH EDITION) UNDER THE TITLE: 

ONLY BY THE ABOLITION OF NEU- 

TRALITY CAN WARS BE QUICKLY 

AND FOREVER PREVENTED — AN 

ORIGINAL CONCEPTION FOR THE 

PRACTICAL ADVENT OF UNI- 

VERSAL PERENNIAL PEACE AND 
BROTHERHOOD. 
Chicago, May, 1922. 


IN ENGLISH (SIXTH EDITION) UNDER THE TITLE: 
HOW AMERICA CAN EASILY AND 
QUICKLY PREVENT WARS FOR- 
EVER—without the necessity of a League 
of Nations, of a World Court, of Treaties 


of Alliance, of Entanglements of any sort 
on the part of the United States itself 
with the nations of Europe and with the 
nations of other parts of the world; with- 
out the necessity of insisting on the Mon- 
roe Doctrine; and even without the neces- 
sity of eliminating the Causes of Wars. 
An original, independent Peace Plan. The 
simplest and most practical. 


Chicago, March, 1924. 


IN SPANISH (SEVENTH EDITION) UNDER THE SAME 
TITLE. 
Chicago, February, 1925. 


IN ENGLISH (EIGHTH EDITION) UNDER THE SAME 
RG Bb O 
Chicago, Spring, 1925. 


IN GERMAN (NINTH EDITION) UNDER THE SAME 
TITLE. 
Chicago, July, 1925. 


IN ITALIAN (TENTH EDITION) UNDER THE TITLE: 
IL SUPREMO IDEALE UMANO RAGGIUN- 
TO—Come gli Stati Uniti d’America 
possono subito e facilmente impedire le 
guerre, determinando l'avvento pratico 
della Pace Universale Perpetua, senza 
bisogno d’una Lega di Nazioni e d’una 
Corte Permanente di Giustizia Interna- 
zionale; senza bisogno di trattati d’allean- 

za o d’obblighi di sorta da parte d’essi 
Stati Uniti d’America con le nazioni 


d’Europa e con le nazioni delle altre parti 
del mondo; senza bisogno d’un disarmo 
parziale o totale delle nazioni; senza 
bisogno d’alcuna predicazione pro’ pace; 
senza bisogno d’eliminare le cause delle 
guerre; senza bisogno diinsistere sulla 
Dottrina di Monroe. Piano Originale 
Indipendente in forma Catechistica 
Programmatica per la Pace Universale 
Perpetua. I] Primo—storicamente, crono- 
logicamente—tra tutti i Piani pubblicati 
dopo la Grande Guerra. 

Chicago, February, 1926. 


IN ITALIAN (ELEVENTH EDITION) UNDER THE 
TITLE: 


IL NUOVO VANGELO — L’ABOLIZIONE 
DELLA NEUTRALITA’ — PER LA 
PACE UNIVERSALE PERENNE, 
ABBRACCIANTE NEL SUO PURIS- 
SIMO SUBLIME TRIONFANTE  IM- 
MORTALE ONNIPOTENTE SPIRITO 
D’AMORE E. DI GIUSTIZIA L’'INTERA 
UMANITA’. 

Rome, Italy, February, 1927. 


